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For the Companion. 
THE LIFE-EVERLASTING PILLOW. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Plato said that a boy was the most vicious of 
wild beasts, and perhaps many boy-beasts are 
more gentle than some boy-men. But Plato lived 
a good many years ago; before boys had bicycles 
and Sunday-school reward-cards and air-pistols 
and Mr. Sankey’s songs 
and private printing- 
presses and _ bracket- 
saws and club-skates 
and Eaton’s Arithmetic 
and foot-ball and 
Thanksgiving sermons 
and the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

A queer kind of boy 
Plato must have been 
without any of these 
advantages ! 

The story which I 
have to tell is about two 
boys—no, three boys 
and one girl. It is not 
a very exciting story, 
perhaps, but I thought 
it a very pleasant one 
when I heard it; and 
if you don’t like it 
when you have finished 
it, you needn’t read it 
again. That, I think, 
is fair. 

It happened last sum- 
mer at the seaside. The 
name of the place was 
Fairharbor. Fairhar- 
bor is a beautiful place 
—the most beautiful 
place you have ever 
missed seeing. On one 
side the ocean roars at 
Fairharbor ; and on the 
other side the harbor 
whispers to it. There 
is a point of land be- 
tween the haven and 
the sea. Ships sail off 
on one side and sail in 
on the other. There 
are a great many fishermen. It is a busy place. 

These boys I have to tell about were busy boys. 
At least, two of them were. Their names were 
Marlborough, Gus and Tony. Gus was Tony’s 
brother, and Tony was the boy who was not so busy 
as the rest. Tony was a cripple. 

And Marlborough—but Marlborough did not 
come till July. 

Gus and Tony had a father who was a fisher- 
man and a mother who kept boarders. In winter 
they all talked about fishing, and in summer they 
talked about people. 

In winter Gus went to school, and in summer he 
didn’t. But Tony did not go to school eat all. 
Tony sat in a chair with a pillow behind him, or 
he lay on the bed that stood beside the chair. 

In winter he looked out of the window and saw 
the harbor raging white, as if it were foaming at 
the month; and the brown weeds on the beach; and 
Gus stamping through the snow to school; and 
his father pushing the dory out across the bleak 


sands with an east wind at his back. In summer | 


he saw strange ladies in bright dresses and strange 
children digging up the soft, warm sand; and 
pleasure-parties drifting out in boats upon the sil- 
ver bay. Tony liked the summer better. 

Tony had a little room that was never let: to 
boarders. 

One summer a whole party went over to the 
Starfish House because they could not have that 
room for a nurse and baby and a poodle dog. 
But Tony’s father said, “I cannot afford to turn 
my little son out of his room.” 

Now Gus was—usually—very good to Tony. I 
say usually, because, as Plato says, no boy is al- 
ways good. But if I say that Gus was really bet- 
ter than many boys, I hope I shall not be thought 
to slander a race for which I cherish a deep re- 
spect. It wasn’t so much that Gus was never cross 
to Tony; for few things are more unmanly than 
for a well boy to be cross to a sick one. Gus was 
not cross. But he was kind besides. He used to 
come in and say,— 

“Tony, old fellow ?” 

And Tony would say,— 

“Hilloa, Gus.” 





And Gus would say,— 

“Want me?” 

And Tony would always say,— 

“Not just now, Gus.” For Tony was a sick 
boy who did not like to make people trouble. 
But then the difference was in the way he said it. 
Sick people have so many ways! Sometimes 


had observed, no very young ladies came in June. 
Perhaps they would have hay-fever, and wear | 
glasses, and complain of the fog-bells, and ask for 
a fire in the parlor, and he would have to bring 
the wood. He whittled the quill for the pop-gun 
without enthusiasm; he promised Tony to come 


when Tony said, “Not just now, Gus,” Gus quietly | in after dinner and finish it. 


took off his cap and came in and sat down and 
played with his brother. He played very gently 
with Tony. Tony had not been so strong that last 
winter. Gus played with him more than ever; 
and more gently too, I think. Gus was a big boy. 
He used to run on the beach and hollo when he 
got out of the sick-room to make up for it. He 
said he had to. But Tony did not know that. 
Gus went into the sick-room and ran out and 
“hollered” a great deal last spring. Tony’s 
mother said that he was growing weak. Gus did 
not believe this. He used to go in more often than 
ever in his life, and say,— 

“Tony, old fellow ?” 

And Tony would answer, ‘“‘Hilloa, Gus.” 

And Gus would say, “Aint worse to-day, are 
you, Tony ?” 

And Tony would say,— 

“Not just to-day, Gus.” 

So then Gus would stay longer than usual with 
Tony. He hollered louder than usual out on the 
beach too, afterwards. He had more to make up 


| for. 


I said there was a girl in this story. Her name 
was Zay. Properly speaking, the story does not 
begin till June, when the girl did. 

One morning Gus was making a pop-gun for 
Tony, when he heard his father say that a party 
was coming at noon; a party of three ladies. 
Gus did not think much of ladies in the capacity 
of boarders; they had so many errands for you, 
and didn’t go to the post-office themselves. A 
boy was preferable; he might leave you his pen- 
knife after he’d dulled it cutting cunners’ heads 
off. 

Or he might take you out in the dory and you'd 
get a chance to show him how poorly he rowed 
Then as for gentlemen, they wanted horses; and 
sent you to the stable to drive down. Ladies 





were less available in these directions, and—though 
| to be sure they were good enough to Tony—all 
women were good to Azm—yet they asked you 
how far you'd got in Vulgar Fractions, and if you 
went to Sunday school. 

Gus heard the announcement that ladies were 
coming, that June day, with indifferent calm. He 











After dinner, it occurred to Gus that he would 
step around below the piazza aud see how the old 
ladies looked; Tony would want to know; Tony 
was interested in old ladies; they provided him 
with readings, and suggested plasters for his back. 

So Gus went round the corner of the L and 
round the “boarders’ parts,” and over the bank- 
ing, and under the fence, and out into the dusty 
road below the piazza’s edge. He had on his old 
boots and his over-alls and his gingham jumper. 
A jumper is a cotton waist, like a blouse sewed 
into a belt. All the boys in Fairharbor wear 
jumpers. Gus went round and looked up at the 
piazza carelessly. 

A lady was on the piazza, alone. She was a 
very little lady. She did not wear glasses; she 
had not the hay-fever; her hair was not gray ; she 
was not old enough to ask if you went to Sunday 
school. In fact, she was not old at all; she was 
only a little girl. 

She wore a blue-flannel dress and a sailor-hat. 
She leaned over the piazza-railing. Her hand 
hung down; it was a white hand; she wore a sil- 
ver bracelet made of rings very loose; she was 
playing with the bracelet. She had long light 
hair. She had a rich plaid ribbon on her hat. 

Gus, in the old jumper, stood in the dust and 
looked up. Gus knew a great many girls; he 
had never seen a girl like this. 

“As pretty,” thought Gus, “pretty as—as”— 
He did not know what she was as pretty as. He 
had never seen anything so pretty in Fairharbor. 
He turned to go away. 

“Ah! Will you please come here ?” 

The girl said this. She spoke in a clear, fine 
voice. The girls in Fairharbor did not speak so. 
Gus would have known she was a “boarder-girl” 
if he had heard her in the dark. 

She came a step or two to meet him. Gus went 
awkwardly in the gingham jumper. He wished 
he had his Sunday clothes on. 

“J’m very lonely,” began the little boarder-girl ; 
“T want something to amuse me.” 

“What do you want ?” asked Gus. 

“T don’t know; perhaps a boy would do,” said | 








my lady, condescendingly. Gus made no reply | 





| thought they would be rather old; generally, he { to this speech. He was not sure whether he liked 
| it. 


“Never mind,” said the girl, flushing a little. 
“T can look atter myself. Is that your boat 
down there ?” 

“No,” said the boy, slowly. 

“Whose boat is it ?” 

“Father's.” 

“Why didn’t you say 
so? Gracious! That 
is all the same, I should 
think. I want to go 
out in a boat.” 

“Can you row ?” 

“Row? Why, no! 
I live in Boston. Where 
do you think I'd learn ? 
But I’m going to row. 
I’m going to get your 
father to teach me.” 

“Father's gone to the 
Banks,” said Gus, in 
secret triumph. 

“T thought the banks 
closed before dinner. 
Ours do in Boston. I 
should think it was 
funny in your father— 
going to the banks 
afternoons !” 

“It’s George’s 
Banks,” explained Gus, 
with a triumphant 
smile. ‘Father's gone 
coddin’. He’ll be home 
next week.” The pride 
of superior intelligence 
mounted to the boy’s 
cheeks. She must be a 
stupid girl—for all her 
bracelets—not to know 
what the Banks were. 
The little lady made no 
reply at first. She 
looked hard at Gus over 
the piazza-railing. Af- 
ter a pause she saidi,— 

“My name is Zay.” 

“That’s a good 
name,” said Gus, cast- 
ing about for some 
polite response. “I know a girl; her name is 
Jane Maria. I think Zay is better. But my 
brother’s name is Tony.” 

“Why doesn’t your brother come out here too ?” 

“Oh, Tony never does. Tony is lame. He 
stays in his chair. Mother never lets his room to 
boarders,” cried Gus, with an honest glow. 

“JT shouldn’t think any boarder would take it!’’ 
said Zay, quickly. 

Then and there, that minute, Gus made up his 
mind how much he liked that girl. He looked 
straight at her. He forgot he had on his jumper. 
When she said, leaning down and speaking rather 
softly over the piazza-railing, “Will you teach me 
how to row ?” Gus was the happiest boy that trod 
the whole Fairharbor shore. 

Zay had a mother and an auntie, it was true. 
The auntie had hay-fever and called for wood for 
a parlor fire “immediately,” and the mother was 
anxious to have Zay learn to row on dry land as 
being so much safer. But nothing mattered. 
Gus did not care about these drawbacks. 

He ran in for his Sunday coat. Zay came down 
into the dusty road and walked beside him in her 
blue-ftlannel dress and silver bracelet. They went 
down to the beach and pushed out the boat. 

Zay put up her little white hands. He helped 
her in. She made blundering work of it with the 
heavy oars. He laughed and said,— 

“7T'll show you!” 

The silver bracelet fell over her narrow hand. 
Gus sprang and saved it as it was flashing down 
into the eager water. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Zay. Gus said nothing 
—he was too happy to speak. They rowed a great 
while upon the glowing harbor. 

Zay’s mother, from the piazza, watched them 
closely. Tony in the sick-chair asked by-and-by 
where the pop-gun was, and when Gus would come 
to finish it. But still they rowed and rowed. 

It was supper-time before Gus came home. He 
said,— 

“Hilloa, Tony!” And Tony said,— 

“Hilloa, Gus.” But Gus forgot to say,— 

“Want me, Tony?” although Tony was quite 
ready to say, ‘“‘N—not just yet.” Indeed, he was 
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so ready that when, after a while, Gus said, care- 
lessls ~~ 

“Oh, the pop-gun! It isn’t done, is it?” ‘Tony 
answered, **Not just yet.” 

“ll finish it to-morrow,” said Gus, promptly. 
“I’m going to the office for the boarders.” 

For Zay had said she wanted to mail a letter. 

“Very well,” said Tony, cheerfully, ‘to-morrow 
will do just as well.” 

June always goes on the wings of the wind at 
Fairharbor; but that June had the pinions of the 
whirlwind. It did not seem so much like the 
whirlwind to Tony as it did to Gus. The pop-gun 
was not finished. Gus came in and said,— 

‘“Hilloa, Tony! Pretty comfortable to-day ?” 

And Tony always said,— 

“Pretty comfortable, Gus.” And then Gus 
stayed a few minutes and then he went away. 
Tony asked him why he wore his Sunday clothes 
so much. And Zay’s mamma came down and 
offered the little fellow a new kind of plaster. 
But he thought he would have liked the pop-gun 
better. 

Zay was a girl who wanted to do things. She 
wanted to do everything. She must row and swim 
and climb and walk and drive and sail; she must 
mend nets, and push out dories and catch mack- 
erel, and crack snails, and dig clams, and go to 
the light-house, and talk with the fishermen, and 
chase the children, and go out in thunder-show- 


ers; and she must never be in-doors if she could 
be out. Zay did not understand about Tony. 


She had no- 
Gus rowed and swam and climbed 
and walked and drove and sailed and went out in 
thunder-storms beside her. He went to “show 
When she sat on the rocks to read 
French stories, he sat there too—but a little below 
her, a little behind her. Zay had not asked him. 
Ile could not show her how to read. He felt that 
this was different. 

One day Gus came down into Tony’s room. He 
did not come very often. He said,— 

“HLilloa, ‘Tony !” 

And Tony said,— 

“ITilloa, Gus!” 

And Gus said, “Want anything, Tony ?” 

And Tony said, “Not much of anything, Gus.” 
Then there was a silence. Gus looked gloomy. 
He sat with his head in his hand. 

“1 did liked a life-everlasting pillow,” observed 
‘Tony, abruptly. ‘Tony had grown thin and pale. 
ile put his head back wearily. But Gus was not 
thinking about Tony. He did not notice much 
bout him. ‘To be sure he said,— 

“What és a life-everlasting pillow?” And Tony 
answered, in his slow and plaintive voice,— 

“Why, made out of all those white flowers, 
Gus, that grow over in the cranberry patch. The 
stumuner that you wheeled me there in the wheel- 
chair that boarder lent me that never came back, 
I picked some myself. I wanted a life-everlasting 
pillow.” 

“What do you want a life-everlasting pillow 
for?” 

But when Tony said,— 

“Mis’ Brazier said it would be cool. 
is so hot, Gus! - 


Now Zay was very good to Gus. 
body else. 


her how.” 


My head 
And it aches so!” Gus did not 
seem to hear exactly. His face had dropped into 
his hands again. He looked very miserable, and 
very far away from Tony. 

“Besides, it would be so pretty to have a life-ever- 
lasting pillow,” said Tony. Gus made no answer. 
‘Tony looked at him. Tony was miserable, too, 
but his trouble did not make him feel far away ; 
only nearer to Gus. So he said,— 

“What's the matter, Gussy ?” in a gentle way. 

“There's a new boarder,” said Gus, sulkily; ‘a 
boy. I had to help lug his trunk up to-day.” Now 
Gus had lugged a good many trunks that sum- 
mer and never complained before. 

“What's his name?” asked Tony, 
fully. 

“It's a mean kind of name. He’s called after 
that kind of pudden that mother has Sat’days. I 
can't think of it exactly. 1 can’t be bothered 
membering his names.” 

“Floatin’ Island ?” asked Tony, cheerfully. 

“No.” 

“Sally Lunn?” proceeded Tony, brightening. 
“Or marm’lade patty ?” 

“Of course it aint!” 

“Dumplin’?” persisted cheerful Tony. 

“No, no; it’s the other one; the squash kind in 


thought- 


re- 


apie. Marlborough.” 
“Oh!” said Tony. 
“L don’t like him,” observed Gus, taking up 


his hat to go. “He's stuck-up.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Tony, gently. 

“Tle's got the boats,” growled Gus, going to the 
door and looking off over the harbor. Tony 
turned hot head and looked at the water 
through the open window. ‘The dory was there 
upon the color of the sea and sky, tossing out 
the sunset. She moved obedient to a 
skilled boyish stroke,—quite as good a stroke as 
she was used to. A well-built, well-dressed boy 
had the oars. He was rather a handsome boy, as 
Tony could, even at that distance, see. In the 
stern, blue as a larkspur, sat the little boarder Zay. 

“He's got the girl, too, hasn’t he?” said Tony, 
sympathetically. “I’m sorry, Gus.” 

Cross, wretched, helpless, in his gingham jump- 
er and dusty boots, Gus, half-way down the path, 
stood still. He thought how softly Tony spoke. 
He wondered if he had better go back. But how 
should he see where that fellow rowed her to? So 
he only called out,— 


his 


agaist 





“We'll see about the pillow, Tony!” 
off. 
mending a mackerel net. 
very well all the while. 
having an excellent time. 


He saw that Zay was 


He saw how that chap’s clothes set; the Fair-| 


harbor “‘Ready Made Klothing Store” never made 
clothes like that. The boy noticed miserably 
even the ribbon around the other boy’s hat; it was 
not like any hat in Fairharbor. The boy was not 
like Fairharbor boys. Gus understood it at once. 

This was the kind of boy the little boarder girl 
was used to. This was the sort she liked. He 
was nothing to Zay but “the boy of the house.” 
He would be nothing any more to Zay now this 
had happened. Zay was a little lady; he was a 
fisherman’s son in a gingham jumper. 

All their good times were over. Gus pulled 
fiercely at the broken strands of the mackerel net. 
Rage, jealousy and a kind of bewilderment bat- 
tled in the fisher-boy’s heart. 

The dory on the gilded harbor, where the swell 
died low, swung daintily with a motion like a lady. 
The little lady in the stern leaned her hand over, 
and her silver bracelet blazed in the light. The 
little gentleman at the oars rowed with a graceful, 
lazy stroke. Gus watched them over the dirty 
mackerel net. ‘Tony laid his aching head against 
the hot feather pillow, and watched Gus. 

It was quite true, as Gus had thought. All the 
good times were over between himself and Zay. I 
don’t mean that the girl forgot to be civil and 
pleasant to him; Zay was a lady. But she was 
not a very old, or a very thoughtful, little lady ; 
and like other little ladies, she enjoyed herself 
when she could and as she could with a hand- 
some fellow of her own kind, and her landlady’s 
son, being of less importance to her comfort than 
he was last week, seemed of less importance in 
himself. 

The “boarder boy” entertained her better 
than the fisher boy. That was all. Easy Zay, 
in her comfortable blue boating-dress and gay 
blue eyes, allowed herself to be entertained. 

To be sure, she asked Gus to go with them now 
and then. So did Marlborough. Sometimes Gus 
went. But he sat upon the rocks as he did when 
Zay read her French lesson, a little below them, a 
little out of the way, a little off—and the boy felt, 
not that he was not wanted, but that he would 
not be missed. 

By-and-by he did not sit upon the rocks with 
them any more. He mended the dirty nets, or 
kicked holes with his sullen boots in the sand. 
Just for a while, Gus was a very unhappy boy. 
Tony, in the window, watched them all witha 
pale and patient face. 

They seemed very much alike to him, after all, 
the little boarders and the little fishers. Zay, with 
her blueness and her eyes and her bracelets and 
all her dainty ways, was just as pretty to Gus as 
she was to Marlborough. Gus was miserable as 
well as Tony. Zay and Marlborough thought of 
themselves and forgot Gus. Gus thought of him- 
self and forgot Tony. Where was the difference ? 

In a dim way, the sick child, thinking the old 
thoughts of sickness, said to himself that to be 
true and self-forgetting and tender were the only 
things in this world worth people’s being defferent 
for. Only he did not put it to himself in these 
words. He said,— 

“Poor Gus!” and said no more. Suffering had 
made Tony ‘“different’—so different that he did 
not even once think, in the long, solitary days 
when the happy and the unhappy Gus left him 
alone by the window in his hard little chair, to 
blame his brother, or to fret about his lot. Some- 
times he wished he had that pop-gun and that 
pillow. But he never spoke about them now. 

One August night, Gus waked suddenly in his 
attic-room. His mother was there with a lamp in 
her hand. She was white and troubled. She 
said,— 

“Run, Gus, run!” 

“Run where?” Gus jumped out of bed and 
stood staring. 

For the doctor—for Tony!” 

Five little words! but as long as he lives those 
five words will seem to Gus as if they belonged 
to another language than the language we speak 
in and live by and are happy in. They belonged 
to a language the boy had never learned in all his 
life before; the language of great grief. 

Oddly enough, the only things he could think 
of as he sped to the doctor’s and back again in 
the dark night, were that pop-gun and the pillow. 
If Tony died and went to heaven without a pop- 
gun If Tony died and told God that his big, 
well brother hadn’t made him a life-everlasting 
pillow If Tony let the angels know that his 
head was hot, and Mrs. Brazier said that pillow 
would be cool If all the apostles and people 
should hear that he, Gus, a brave stout chap that 
never told lies, nor hazed little boys, nor cheated 
on fish—that he had neglected a little crippled fel- 
low all summer for the sake of flirting with a 
boarder girl (and a girl that liked another boy 
best, too !)—— 

Gus went over and over these things as he ran. 
He never had hated anything in his life as he 
hated himself that night. He had never loved 
anybody as he knew he should love Tony, if Tony 
would forgive him so far as to get well. 

But Tony had a hemorrhage at the lungs. 
was very sick. The doctor and his mother hung 
over him. Gus looked on wretchedly. There 
was nothing he could do. Nobody missed him. 
Tony did not ask for him; did not notice him. It 
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seemed to Gus that he should die if he sat there 
any longer and saw Tony choke. He went out 
into the kitchen and sat alone. His mother came 
for hot water presently, and confusedly, in her 
grief and terror, wondered what Gus was doing 
with raw potatoes. He was making a pop-gun. 

In the course of the night, he heard the doctor 
goaway. Hecame in and laid the pop-gun softly 
down on Tony’s bed. Tony was asleep, and his 
feeble breath came more gently. 

Gus was not clear in his theolegical ideas. He 
did not know whether boys had pop-guns in 
heaven or not. Perhaps sick boys did; perhaps 
the Lord made pets of them in that way. If Tony 
died, oh, if Tony died “At least,” thought Gus, 
swallowing his great salt tears, “the pop-gun’s 
made. He’ll see it as he goes. He’llsee I hadn’t 
forgotten all about him.” 

“Go to bed, Gus,” said his mother, gently. 
“You'll need yoursleep. You can’t help me any. 
It does seem as if he was a mite easier. There! 
Yes, you can’t do anything. Go.” 

Gus went; but not to bed. He went out into 
the deadly dark night again. He went over the 
beach and struck up the ledges and over the 
downs and the cranberry patch, scrambling and 
running, to the life-everlasting field. 

He could see the flowers, dark as it was, white 
in the night, growing by the thousands, cool and 
drenched with dew. 

The excited boy kneeled down and picked them 
in the dark, pulled off their heads desperately, tore 
them up by the feet, caught them by the necks— 
anyhow. Hecrammed his pockets and the breast 
of his jacket; he had forgotten to bring a basket. 
As he picked the flowers, he went from spot to 
spot upon his knees. As he kneeled and picked, 
he prayed for Tony; he prayed aloud. It was 
still and solemn in those desolate fields; only for 
the thunder of the surf which seemed to roll 
through earth and heaven. 

“O Lord,” prayed Gus, among the life-everlast- 
ings, “I’ve been a mean, miserable fellow. I for- 
got, Lord, I forgot my little brother Tony for a 
girl! If thou wilt make him well” Gus paused. 
He had been brought up to say his prayers every 
day; but he did not do any such thing. He was 
astonished to think how long it was since he had 
done any praying. Only Our Father at the Sun- 
day school with the rest. He was quite embar- 
rassed to find that he had almost forgotten how; 
he began again :— 

“If thou wilt cure my brother Tony,—cured 
sound enough to have one whole long night’s sleep 
on this old life-everlasting pillow I never made 
him all summer, Lord, if thou wilt”’—— 

Gus meant to add something in the way of a 
promise to the Lord; as he used to say to his 
mother, “I will be good,” when he was a little 
boy. But a great sob came; and with that sob 
he finished his prayer. In the strange color of 
the daybreak which was coming on wild and 
stormy over the gray sca, he clasped his flowers 
tight and made his way weakly home. The dry, 
sweet, sickening odor of the dull white immortelles 
seemed to the boy to fillthe earth. It made him 
faint; he crawled into the house, and lay down 
awhile unnoticed with his flowers. 

When his mother came out she looked at him 
closely, and said in the sharp, quick tone she had 
when she was very much excited,— 

“Gus! Some coffee 

She gave him the coffee, and took the flowers 
gently from him. ‘You shall see Tony present- 
ly,” she said; “after I’ve got the boarders’ break- 
fast.” 

That was one of the hard things about life in 
her house. Tony might die, but the boarders must 
have their breakfast. 

But Tony was not going to die—that day, at 
least. Gus knew this as soon as he saw him. 

It was about eleven o’clock when they let him 
go in. Gus carried the white flowers in a big 
bunch under his arm. He walked fast; he felt as 
if he should fall. 

The two boys looked at each other over the foot 
of Tony’s bed. They did not say very much; 
yet it seemed as if they never had said so much to 
each other in all their lives before. 

“T found the porp-gun,” said Tony, in his weak 
little whisper. “It’s a nice one.” 

“T made it yesterday,” said Gus. 

“IT wished I was well enough to make it porp,” 
said Tony, faintly. 

“And I’ve got the life-everlastings,” went on 
Gus, speaking very fast. “I picked ’em all night. 
I'll get some more to-day ; T'll get a bushel.” 

“Yes,” said Tony, contentedly; “they do look 
cool. I’m glad.” 

“Tony,” began Gus, **Tony—oh, well! 
old fellow” but he choked and shook. 

“Hilloa, Gus,” said Tony, just as he always 
had, when nothing was the matter. He held out 
his poor, thin hand. Gus took it; he buried his 
wet face in It. 

“Tony,” he said, “if you'll get well, I'll make 
you a mattress of life-everlastings, and a—and a 
—and a pop-cannon !” 

And so, when their mother came in, Tony was 
laughing, and that part of it was all over. But 
Gus was on his knees by Tony’s bed, rubbing his 
eyes dry with the life-everlasting flowers. 

“But these don’t begin!” said the boys’ mother. 
“You have Just about enough to fill a pin-cushion. 
You’ve got to pull off all their heads. Use ’em 
so? Well, when Tony had slept on them stems a 
few nights, I guess! You might as well stutf with 
pop-guns.” 
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“Oh, a pop-gun pi'low!” said Tony; and they 
all laughed together, softly, so as not to hurt him. 

That afternoon Zay and Marlborough were go- 
ing out to row. They stood upon the beach; it 
had not stormed after all. The dory grated on 
the silver sand. The sun was glittering high; the 
waves ran after the young people, as if they had 
all been children at play together. The harbor 
shone with splendor of purple and gold. Zay hada 
new ribbon on her sailor hat; she beat time to the 
tide on the sand with her pretty feet, impatient to 
be off. Marlborough looked at her; he admired 
her very much. 

Across the beach, while they stood there, and 
over the downs and up the rocks and towards the 
cranberry field, trudged a solitary, manly little 
figure in a gingham jumper and overalls and 
cowhide boots. 

‘Where can Gus be going ?” cried Zay, sudden- 
ly. “It’s something about that sickly brother in 
the kitchen L. Let’s go ask how he is before we 
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“Why, yes,” said Marlborough, willingly; “I 
haven’t asked after the chap since dinner. I for- 
got!” 

The two turned their backs on the shining har- 
bor and followed lonely Gus over the dull downs 
and over the gray rocks and through the scatter- 
ing cranberries. 

They found him in the life-everlasting fields. 
He looked sober and pale. Zay saw this with the 
quick eye of a little woman. In Zay’s heart, too, 
a tiny pang of self-reproach went stabbing under 
her soft, blue-flannel dress. She had not troubled 
herself any too much about the fisher-boy, had 
she? Nor about his trouble, either. It had been 
a vague thing in Zay’s happy thought—*sickness 
down stairs”—a fact that gave the old ladies on 
the piazza something to gossip about besides the 
breakfast. 

“How is Tony?” she began at once in her 
hearty way—that pretty way which had dazzled 
poor Gus all summer long. But Gus looked at 
her straight and steadily over the life-everlastings. 
He could bear her ways very well to-day. He did 
not mind. He had other things to think of. 

“He wasn’t but just alive last night,” said Gus, 
gravely. He telt a queer change of feeling towards 
Zay, like the ebb of a wave. 

His little crippled brother seemed of so much 
more importance to him than all the boarder-girls 
in the world! 

“Oh! so bad as that?” cried sympathetic Zay. 
“Tell us all about it, Gus.” 

“T’ve got nothing to tell,” said Gus, with a kind 
of dignity. He went on picking his flowers. He 
had no time to fool with girls. 

Pretty Zay understood, that was very plain— 
understood it all. Her face flushed; and then she 
looked a little pale, and very sorry. 

“We didn’t know,” she said, timidly—Marl- 
borough and I—how sick he was. I haven't seen 
or heard anything of you lately, Gus. You de- 
serted me.” 

“Did 1?’ asked Gus, indifferently. He bent 
over the white flowers. The fisher-boy felt that 
Zay ought to apologize to him somehow, if she 
was a lady. 

“Gus,” said Zay, quickly, “I’m sorry.” 

Gus nodded. He did not say anything. 

“What are you doing ?” went on the little lady, 
eagerly. ‘“Can’t we help?” 

“I’m making Tony a life-everlasting pillow,” 
said Gus, looking up pleasantly. 

“A life-everlasting pillow!” cried Zay, in her 


little accented way. “Why, how funny! Oh, 
we'll help. Marlborough—go home and ask 


mother for my basket with the cherry bow on it, 
please. We'll fill it fudd. We'll have it done be- 
fore night. You'llnever do it alone. Oh, and 
Marlborough! Just you tell mother I want my 
new, broad, cherry silk sash, and some silk and 
a thimble, and I'll wear the old plaid one—and 
explain to her when I come down. Tell her it’s 
very important business !” 

“You have to pull off their heads,” observed, 
Gus, when he and Zay were left alone in the still 
and shining place. 

“Oh, to think of beheading an immortal flower!” 
laughed Zay. And positively, nothing more ten- 
der than this passed between Zay and Gus till 
Marlborough came back. They all three sat and 
beheaded life-everlastings till the sun dipped into 
the harbor, and the glorious colors came on that 
precede the twilight and promise the morning. 

Before the next sunset, all those guillotined 
flowers dried, crushed, crowded, sweet and clean,— 
in the prettiest cherry-silk pillow-case that ever a 
dainty fancy thought of, or dainty fingers sewed, 
—lay cool beneath Tony’s poor hot head. Tony 
put the pop-gun beneath the life-everlasting pil- 
low, and patted Gus on the cheek, and tried to go 
to sleep. 

I wish the story ended here. I wish Tony had 
not tried so hard and failed so often to sleep all 
night long upon the pretty pillow. I wish he had 
grown better and stronger every day. I wish he 
had stayed long enough to be wheeled up over the 
cranberry fields, among the life-everlastings in the 
wheel-chair Zay promised to send down this spring 
as soon as the rains were over, and the brown 
beach firm. I wish he had grown as well and 
happy as he grew patient and pale—poor little 
Tony! 

But I am glad he lingered so long in the warm, 
sunny room, beside the window that overlooked 
the winter sea. I am glad that the first thing he 
saw in the morning, and the last at night, and the 
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dearest thing at all times, was the gingham jumper 
with the stout arms in it that lifted and held him, 
and the stout heart under it that loved and 
blessed him, and the sorry cyes above it that never 
forgot him. Iam glad Gus did not have to wait 
to become “a gentleman” to be a tender brother, 
faithful from the beginning to the end. And I am 
glad that at last, one day, tired out with pain, 
Tony turned his face and found the thing which 
Gus, on his knees, had asked for him that night 
among the flowers—a “good long night’s sleep” 
upon the life-everlasting pillow. 
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For the Companion. 


NURSE NORAH’S DISMAY. 


Whatever'll we do, me b’y, me prence! 
Av’ what'll we do, me gairl, me quane! 
Och! wurra the day 
That I crossed the big say! 

King Boggin’s gay rigimint’s pitchin’ their tints, 
The sassiest crew,—troth, it’s plain to be sane! 
An’ it’s campin’ they are here away! 

Och! but I'm afeard, me b’y, me prence! 

It’s the death o’ me sure, me gairl, me quane! 
For sojers is bowld, 
An’ hiddy to howld,— 

Jist look at °em now, pakin’ there troo the fince! 
They wears all knay-briches o’ shamrock grane, 
An’ the aisy, big hats o° bright gowld. 

Wherever'll we go, me b'y, me prence! 
An’ what'll we do, me gairl, me quane! 
Ivery man stands a g* yard 
Up and down the grane sward;— 
It's kilt we are, jewels, intoirel The jints,— 
Evil fly away wid ’em! so consated and mane, 
hey’re prancin’ all over the yard! 








What's that yer a-sayin’, me b’y, me prence! 

An’ it’s you that’s a-laughin’, me gairl, me quane! 
An’ hey they thrue, jewels mine, 
Nayther sword nor k’yarbine! 

Faith, the childher makes o’ them, barrin’ niver me 





They knows the brave sojer in yillah and grane,— 
God love ‘im—the swate dandeline! 
Mrs. AGNES E. MITCHELL. 
--- +e 
For the Companion. 


AUNT TITUS AND THE GULGER. 

The year before I started The Lone Star Patriot, 1 
worked out by the season to get the capital for my 
press, font of type, ete. I obtained employment of a 
very eccentric old lady in Cook County, known there- 
abouts as ‘Aunt Titus,” and took my pay in hogs. 

If any reader be inclined to marvel at the evidently 
prostrate condition of the publisher and editor of the 
Patriot's finances at that period, it will probably be sufli- 
cient explanation to say that the above-said person had 
that winter come down into Texas from the Black Hills 
country, to which El Dorado of Hoax he had gone out 
with other adventurous youngsters from the East. 

Aunt Titus’ place was in a cotton-wood bottom, ona 
creek at the head-waters of Trinity River, and her estab- 
lishment here consisted of a long, narrow cabin of split 
logs well set up on blocks, to keep out the rattlesnakes, 
and a corn-crib, to which must be added eight or ten 
pig-stys, all within a circuit of twenty or thirty rods. 

The cabin, though a common enough home out here, 
deserves a word of,further description for Eastern 
readers. 

It was no more than twelve feet wide, but over forty 
f-et long. At each end was a room, or rather stoop, 
over which the roof projected, but with the end not 
boarded up. In the middle were two rooms with doors; 
and over these were two low lofts in one of which I had 
my humble bed on a tick filled with corn-shucks. 

The old lady’s property here consisted of an indefinite 
tract of land along the creek and some hundreds of 
hogs. She did not know how many she had herself; 
for if the truth were known, I imagine the old dame 
could not count much above twenty, and there were 
certainly six hundred hogs. But if one of these hogs 
was gone, she would miss it. 

She knew them all by sight; not all the little pigs, of 
course, but all the yearlings and older, and they were 
of all possible markings of black-and-white. 

She had names for all the older ones. There was 
‘Andrew Jackson,” “Abe Lincoln” and ‘*Bob,” “Solo- 
mon,” “Solomon’s Mother,” and ‘Solomon's Sister,” 
also “Adam” and ‘‘Eve,” with a score of others which 
the old lady’s fancy and limited reading suggested to 
her. 

She was an Arkansas woman, a widow now for 
twenty years or more, and a thorough old pioneer. 

Her eye was as keen as a hawk’s, though she must 
have been then considerably past sixty. Corns were 
her only ailment. She went bare-foot half the time, to 
ease those corns. 

Without exception, she was the roughest woman I 
ever met. I say nothing of her talk, for none of these 
frontier people ever stop to pick words; but the old 
lady would readily give any one a beating who crossed 
her wishes. 

She kept an iron poker which she used to heat in the 
fire fer any vagabond Indians who made their appear- 
ance on the premises; but her ordinary baton, for mem- 
bers of the family, was a sprig-broom which she used 
to first dash into the fire, then give chase after the 
offender with it crackling and smoking. 

Little Luke, her eight-year-old grandson, and “King,” 
a black boy of eighteen or twenty who lived with her, 
had frequent experience of the sprig-broom. 

I naturally supposed myself exempt from such casti- 
gations, on hiring. But venturing to lie for a second 
nap one morning, during my first month with her, after 
she had blown the horn, I found out my mistake. For 
I suddenly waked to find the old lady with her broom 
coming up the ladder. 

“Look h’yar, yer sleepy Yank!” she called to me. 
“What do I hire yer fer? What do I feed yer fer? 
T’ll shorten up thet Yankee snore o’ yourn!” with 
which she fell upon me with the broom and gave me a 
most unmerciful beating, through the coverlet, ending 
up with,— 

“Thar now, yer eyes are open, be they? Git out o’ 
this!” 

The reader will conclude from what I have written 
that Aunt Titus was almostasavage. On the contrary, 
she was one of the best-hearted old creatures. It was 
her way, that was all. 

She fed me well, and patched, washed and mended 


first arrived at her place—as kindly and as carefully as 
any mother could have done. 

It was my business at Aunt Titus’ to plant three or 
four acres of corn and a patch of sweet potatoes; and I 


out the hogs. Nights and mornings, too, it was my | 
work to assist King to ‘“trowse out” and “get home” 
these interesting animals. Commonly, however, they 
all came home readily and of their own accord, at sun- 
set—when the old lady called them. 

Calling the hogs home is an art, perhaps I should say 
an accomplishment, not possessed and not to be ac- 
quired by any and every tyro. It requires Jungs, to- 
gether with a peculiarly modulated voice and heredi- 
tary knack. 

Aunt Titus had all these—had brought them with her 
from “old Arkansas.” 

First, the old lady would sound the horn, long and 
loud. It was a tremendous tin horn near four feet long. 
You could hear that horn two miles—sometimes three. 
That meant, “Attention, hogs! Stop rooting!” 
The old lady would then set her hands on her broad 
hips, inflate her chest, and throwing out her chin, com- 
mence to call,— 

“Choog—choo-00-00g — choo-00-00g — choo-00-00g — 
chs0-00-00g—choo-00-00g—choo-00-n0g—-choo-00-00g— 
choo-00-00g—choo-00-00g—choo-00-00g !” 

The call would continue several minutes at a time al- 
most without a break! And you could hear her 
as far as you could hear the horn. Choog, choog meant 
“Come home, hogs, and get your corn.” 

You should have seen them come! and heard them, 
too! 

From up and down the creek, all six hundred of 
them, crashing through the brush, barking ard grunt- 
ing, with here and there a shrill, long-drawn squeal, 
they would come, for two or three miles, streaming 
along, neck and neck, faster than a dog would run. 

It was not often that one stayed behind. A few bas- 
kets of corn thrown out each night sufficed to keep 
them in this habit of coming home at call. 

Aunt Titus’ hogs almost wholly got their own living. 
They ranged up and down the bottom for a long way 
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on both sides the creek, rooting out ground-nuts, brakes 
and tender roots; and towards autumn they got a great 
deal of mast. 

Every week they turned the soft, black soil all over, 
hundreds of acres of it, as thoroughly and as deep as a 
plough would do it; and without any feeding the most 
of them got in good condition, for frontier hogs, in the 
fall. 

But that was a “‘queer” country then; and Aunt Ti- 
tus was not without her troubles and “worries.”” The 
Indians and the ‘*mustangers” now and then made a 
raid on her fresh pork preserves; awful squealing would 
be heard in the distance, and three or four pigs would 
fail to come home. 

These mustangers, I may explain, are prairie free- 
booters who professedly make catching wild horses 
their business. 

Then, too, some hungry emigrant family, journeying 
by in their covered wagon, would not scruple to shoot 
one, never more than one, But the old lady’s chief source 
of affliction the season I worked for her was a ‘“gul- 
ger;” that at least was her name for it. 

It is the same creature which some of the settlers 
this way call a leopard and others a tiger. Further 
west in Arizona and California they callit alion. Prop- 
erly itis a panther, intermediate, as I think, with the 
jaguar, for the animals I have seen are tawny and some- 
what mottled. 

This particular gulger had got a taste of Aunt Titue’ 
pork and kept about the bottom all summer, never 
troublesome by day, but very bold and persistent in 
its forays on dark wet nights. It was a common thing 
to be roused out of sound sleep at dead of night by the 
squeals of some luckless pig, and the old lady's shouts 
to King and me,— 

“Thet ole gulger’s come agin! 
*Yankee George’! Out with yer! 
the lantern!” 

King and I would rush out in the direction of the 
trouble—gencrally too late; the gulger would be gone 
with its pig. Time and again it carried, or dragged, 
off hogs which must have weighed a hundred and fifty 
pounds. After that there would be peace for several 
nights. 

One night the beast either got hold of a bigger pig 
than it could well handle, or else it was set upon by 
the old Adams and Solomons of the drove; there was a 
terrific outery! As I ran out, followed by King and 
the old lady, I had a glimpse of the marauder stealing 
off from amongst the excited hogs, and I fired at it, 
whereupon it flew up a great cottonwood, its claws 
making a great scratching in the bark. 

‘Hooray !” cried the old lady. ‘The gulger’s treed! 
Load up yer gun, Yankee George!” 

But the cottonwood was so tall, and the top so leaty 
and thick, that it was impossible to see whereabouts in 
it the creature was. So, after a vast deal of peeking 
and squinting, King was set to watch, and wait for day- 


You King! You 
Git the gun! Git 





had then to inclose the crop with a log-fence, to keep 





light; and to keep the beast from coming down, the 








negro was given the tin wash boiler and a tin pot cover. 
These he was to clash together every few minutes. 

I went back to bed, for it was not yet midnight and I 
was very tired that night; we had been building a log 
fence during the day. 

King was tired, too, it would appear. 

With the first peep of daylight, Aunt Titus called 
me; and on going down to the cottonwood, we saw 
King outstretched betwixt the boiler and the pot cover 
sound asleep! and there was now no gulger up the tree! 
The beast had come down over King and gone. 

“You King!" screamed the old lady, “you King. I 
wish thet ar gulger hed eat you up!” 

Luckily for King the sprig broom was not at hand. 

The panther was not kept away long. During the 
month of June, it caught five or six of the hogs; and if 
I remember aright, it was not till the night of the 3d of 
July that we had our final scrimmage with the creature. 

In response to the ordinary nocturnal outcry, Aunt 
Titus and the darkey had sallied forth; and I had only 
remained behind to search for the cap box. When, af- 
ter a minute or two, I came out with the gun, the old 
lady had discovered the beast throttling and sucking 
the blood of a shote inside one of the log hog-stys. 
Upon her rushing to the doorway, the creature rose up 
before her, snuffling and covered with gore, growling 
savagely. 

But stout old Aunt Titus stood her ground. 

“Here, you Yankee George, with your gun!” she 
exclaimed, ina furious tone; whereupon the panther 
leaped through a hole in the low roof of the sty and 
from the roof sprang into a post oak in the rear. 

“Treed!”’ she screamed. “Gulger’s treed! 
you, with the gun!” 

It was not a high tree, but had a very thick top; and 
the night was dark. The negro was sent in for the lan 
tern, but even then we could make out nothing up in 
the dark, thick top where the panther lay still, 


Here 





Aunt Titus, who was in her old tow and linen bed- 
gown and barefoot, ran round the tree in great excite. 
ment. ‘He’s mine at last!” she cried. ‘He shan’t git 
off this time! O my! how this ’ere dew do make my 
corns sing!” 

She bade King fetch the well-pole, and then putting 
the lantern on one end of that, poked it slowly up into 
the oak top. 

“Now, Yankee George, do yer best this time. Watch 
sharp! Don’t yer dare ter miss’im! Omy! I'll cut 
that toe off to-morrer, sure’s ever I kin find chisel and 
mallet!” 

All at once, the gulger, which had been lying quiet on 
a limb watching the light, gave a spit, a growl anda 
bound out of the tree, oversetting lantern and pole, and 
coming down, partly upon the old lady. 

I had caught a glimpse of the brute and fired just as 
it jumped. That was why it fell so heavily. Aunt Ti- 
tus was upset, and received a few rents in her old gown, 
but was on her feet the next moment—belaboring the 
gulger, which now yawled hideously, and tried to craw] 
away. 

“O yertike! O yer pork thief! Yer sneakin, pig- 
eatin’ varmint! I'll be the death o’ yer!” and she 
thrashed the poor brute with the well-pole till she fairly 
beat the life out of it. 

It was a fine, large, glossy male panther, fat with so 
much easily gotten pork. From the tip of its muzzle 
to the end of its tail, it lacked but an inch or two of 
being as long as the ten-foot pole which I laid on it, out 
of curiosity, the next morning ; and for a guess, I should 
say it would have weighed two hundred pounds. 

Aunt Titus rested in peace for some weeks after this, 
save for those corns. 

“Vd ruther fight ten gulgers than hev one corn like 
this h’yar one,” she used to say. 

— 4 
PLANTS THAT SHINE. 

Beauty is itself a brilliancy, and poetically may be 
said to “shine.” We are told that some kinds of beau- 
tiful flowers are luminous; but the luminousness 
does not imply beauty, for the species of vegetation that 
give out light include some very ugly ones. A writer 
thus describes the appearance of fungus growth in a 
cave in New Mexico to a party of explorers: 

Oval balls of light blazed from behind the columns, 
confronting them at every step, while as far as they 
could see, gleaming and sparkling, the mysterious lights 
appeared, making the cavern a realization of old tales 
of enchantment. One of the men struck at one of the 
glowing spots and knocked it down. Carefully taking 
up the object that still glowed but gave out no heat, 
they felt their way into outer air only to find that they 
carried an insignificant toad-stool, a fungus that lost ite 
glow in the daylight. 

Many of our native flowers, especially the yellow and 
bright-tinted ones, such as the sunflower, marigold, etc., 
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phosphorescent light soon after sunset, while the exhi- 
bition given at times by the oriental poppy, probably 
by the oxidation of some hydro-carbon it secretes, is ex- 
tremely wonderful. Poke-weed, at certain times, gleams 
with the richest tint, and explains some of the mysteri- 
ous lights that are often seen by the believers in ghosts. 


SO 


ALL THAT LASTS, 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away; 

Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and gray; 
Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er; 
Strength of my youth, alt your vigor is gone; 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown, 


Days of my youth, I wish not to recall; 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye should fall; 
Eyes of my youth, ye much evil have seen; 

Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears have you been, 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray; 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay ? 


Days of my age, ye will shortly be passed; 
*ains of my age, vet awhile ye can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom de ht; 

Eyes ot my age, be religion your light; 

Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod; 


Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God, 
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THE AIR OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
ROOMS. 
By Col. George E. Waring, 

Boys and girls have only half a chance in life, no mat- 
ter how well they may be fed, nor how much exercise 
they may take, if their indoor hours—more than half of 
all their hours—are passed in an impure air. 

The air that passes through our lungs, like a river 
flowing through a town, furnishes the needed cleansing 
element, and washes away all impurities—but the im- 
purities foul the air as they do the water. 

Just as those who live at the lower end of the town 
get dirty water for their use, so those who breathe air 
which other persons have breathed get dirty air for 
theirs. If, instead ofa large river, it were only a small 
pool, with no fresh water inlet, then a single houschold 
would soon make its water supply filthy; and, in like 
manner, the unrenewed air of a small room must in 
time be affected by the breathing and by the skin-ex 
halations of a single occupant. 

It is not my purpose to go into a scientific discussion 
of the subject. We will leave carbolic acid and oxygen 
to the chemists, and the aeration of the blood and the 
philosophy of respiration to the physiologists. What 
immediately concerns us is the more directly practical 


| questions of the way in which good air and bad air af 
| fect us, and of the way in which we may get rid of lid 


air and secure a supply of good air, 

Every boy who has watched the habits and conduct 
of the fishes must have noticed that ina rapid brook, 
whose tumbling and rapid course fill its water with 
fresh air, the trout—which seeks such well-ventilated 
spots—is active and agile and given over to a life of 
sport, while in stiller waters, which get air only by 
slow absorption, the sucker and the eel lead lives of 
sluggish indifference. 

If we examine streams fouled by the refuse of towns, 
we find them often devoid of fish. The contained air 
of the water is spent in oxidizing impurities, and not 
enough is left to keep the fish alive. 

The illustration is pat to our purpose. The differ- 
ence is one of degree only. Both the child and the fish 
must have air, or they cannot live. The child needs the 
most air, but he needs it for the same reason, he makes 
the same use of it, and his spirit and vigor will go up or 
down according as the purity and abundance of his air 
supply increases or diminishes. 

Old-fashioned rooms, with old-fashioned wood-fires, 
and old-fashioned rattling window-sashes, kept the 
country children of the past generation as rosy and ro- 
bust as a bad diet, and too much of it, would allow. 
Our modern rooms, with close stoves, and weather- 
strips, have turned too many of our modern children 
into pale and inanimate weaklings—in whom even appe- 
tite has come to be a failing faculty. ‘There are other 
things besides ventilation which have to do with our 
health, but none which exert such a universal influence 
in all civilized communities. 

The simple mechanical principles to be borne in mind 
when we attempt to improve the ventilation of a room 
are these: 

1. The room being full of air already, no more can be 
put into it unless some is at the same time let out of 
it. 

2. As the room must always be full of air, none can 
be taken out of it unless some is at the same time let 
into it. 

3. Means of inlet and means of outlet being provided, 
natural causes will get up a sufficient movement—in any 
ordinary room—for a proper change of air. 

4. Air moves faster through a large hole than through 
a small one; through a round hole than through a 
square one; and through a straight pipe than through a 
crooked one. It moves faster through one hole of one 
foot area than through two holes of half a foot area,— 
network, screens, and ‘registers’? impeding its flow 
very much. 

If the room is tight, having weather-strips on all the 
doors and windows, and the'keyholes stuffed with cot- 
ton, the best chimney will not ‘draw ;” the fire will be 
supplied with air partly by crevices which have escaped 
our stopping, but partly by roturn currents down the 
chimney, puffing smoke into the room in the intervals 
of its gasping. Open a door, so that fresh air can enter, 
and the fire will draw at once. 

If the room is tight, and we open the window slightly, 
very little air will enter, because that which is already 
inside can escape only by contesting this single passage ; 
take down the fireboard so as to open the chimney, 
and a free circulation is set up immediately. 

The movement of the outer air, and the difference of 
temperature between the room and the outside of the 
house, will prevent stagnation if the means of admission 
and escape are adequate. The air may come down the 
cool chimney in summer and flow out through the open 
door, or it may come in at the door and go out through 
the chimney. 

In one way or the other,—if the doorand the chimney 
constitute the only channel,—a circulation will be kept 
up through them. 

Window-netting and register-grating seriously impede 
the flow of air. If they are used, the window must be 
opened wider and the register flue must be larger to 
make up for the obstruction 








have often been observed giving out minute flashes of 


Ventilating flues should be large (preferably round), 
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as straight as omits and as smooth as ountii, 
Bends, angles, contractions, and asperities are great 
drawbacks. A 4x8 flue in a brick wall, its sides 
roughened by protruding mortar, its course dodg- 
ing about among chimney flues and bending 
bricks, and its mouth smothered with the fancy 
work of a register,—even when its top is not 
closed with a flag stone, as is very often the case,— 
is a very mild type of ventilator. Unless it 
runs beside a kitchen chimney (the only one 
that is hot all the year round) it had better be 
entirely disregarded. 

Young people do not build the house in which 
they live, and it seems slow work to impress 
those who do build them with the importance 
of improved ventilation. 

Fortunately, a very simple method, invented 
Dr. Hinkes-Bird, of London, and called by 

him “Costless Ventilation,” solves the problem 

in a very satisfactory way. 


by 


COMPANION. 


other of our impure rejections, they are hurtful if 
kept about us. 

The boundless air that is all about us is the me- 
dium by which our foul exhalations are diluted, 
changed, and removed. We need fresh air as 
much as a stove does. Deprived of it, our damp- 
ers are shut off, our fire grows dull, and we are 








Of course, in building a new 
ing troublesome work in an old house,—some- 
thing more effective might be done, but this device 


house,—or by do- 


of Dr. Bird’s will secure the most essential condi- 
tion of “fresh air without draught,” and it is with- 
in the reach of all. 

It requires no other appliance than a strip of 
planed pine, as long as the width of the window- 
sash, and from two to three inches wide. 

This piece is placed under the lower sash, rais- 
ing it enough to make an opening between the 
meeting-bars of the two sashes. The height to 
which the lower sash is raised—if as much as two 
inches—is not material, as the sizeof the air inlet 
is regulated by the thickness of the sash, or the 
space between the meeting-bars and the panes of 
glass. The accompanying cut shows the arrange- 
ment. 

The admission of a horizontal current into the 
room, or of a downward current (as the natural 
tendency of cold air entering a warm room is 
downward), occasions draughts; but by this ar- 
rangement the air comes in with a strong upward 
movement, and is found to diffuse itself so uni- 
formly through the atmosphere of the room as to 
produce no sensible currents at the height of the 
heads of persons occupying it. 

Since Dr. Bird’s suggestion was made, several 
elaborate and costly systems have been devised, 
patented, and published with much éc/at, having 
for their object the introduction of air by vertical 
currents. None of them are more effective than 
this ‘‘costless” and unpatented method. 

Whiie the means described is adequate to the 
sufficient ventilation of any ordinary room, so far 
as the fresh air supply is concerned, its efficiency 
will be in exact proportion to the capacity of the 
room to receive air. 

In other words, while this is a satisfactory meth- 
od of inZet, it will have little effect unless there be 
also furnished proper means of owtlet,—for two 
volumes of air cannot (at the natural pressure) 
occupy the same space at the same time. 

If windows on opposite sides of the room are 
arranged as indicated, then when there is a move- 
ment of the outer air there will be an entrance at 
one side and an exit at the other. 

In time of dead calm the ventilation would be 
ineffective. For this reason, perfect ventilation at 
all times requires that there should be some suita- 
ble exhaust flue—such as a warm chimney. This, 
in combination with even a single window so ar- 
ranged, will constitute a complete and satisfactory 
means of ventilation. 

A close room can be ventilated by a single win- 
dow—in calm weather—only by so wide an open- 
ing of the sash as would be uncomfortable in win- 
ter. Fortunately, few rooms are so tightly con- 
structed that there are not such considerable means 
of escape through imperfections of workmanship 
as will enable Dr. Bird's system to be applied with 
measurably good effect. 

So much for the means for obtaining our air 
supply. Volumes have been written about it, but 
this unusually accessible method secures all that 
is needed, and secures it in a cheap and adequate 
way. 

The oceasion for a fresh air supply it needs no 
long treatise to explain. Our lungs and our skin 
are the means for getting rid of impure matters 








> ; ; } . . 
evolved in the economy of our bodies. Like all | troops should be withdrawn from Mexico. 


choked by our own smoke. 















Supplied with it, our clean lungs and fresh skins 
perform their offices briskly, and we get out of our 
existence all the good that our condition and our 
circumstances permit to us. 


+e — 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S LADDER. 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend, 


———_+or— 


“POOR CARLOTTA.” 

At the royal wedding festivities which took place 
this spring at Vienna, when the Austrian Crown 
Prince Rudolph was united to the Princess 
Stephanie of Belgium, one stately figure, which in 
other days would have graced the scene, was ab- 
sent. 

In the midst of all these brilliant rejoicings, the 
King of the Belgians must have thought, with a 
sorrowful pang, of the lovely and bright sister, 
who, twenty-four years ago, married with similar 
festivities the husband of her choice and love; and 
who now wanders, her reason fied and her beauty 
gone, among the hushed corridors of Lacken. 

No history, indeed, could be more sad or more 
tragic than that of the unfortunate Princess Car- 
lotta of Belgium, the ex-Empress of Mexico, and 
Archduchess of Austria. It has been one of those 
dark romances which, ever and anon in the annals 
of men, bring home to the memory of monarchs 
and potentates that, high as they are placed, they 
are not exempt from the misfortunes and miseries 
which are the lot of mankind. 

It was on a bright July day in 1857 that the 
young Princess Carlotta, then seventeen years old, 
but already tall, stately, and full of sweet woman- 
ly graces, and gifted with an intelligence far su- 
perior to that of most princesses, wedded the gal- 
lant and amiable young Archduke Maximilian, 
brother of the Emperor of Austria. 

No couple, even royal, ever started in life with 
more delightful prospects of happiness. 
were devotedly attached to each other. Wealth, 
in all profusion, was theirs. Their royal rank 
brought with it no cares, but honor, distinction, 
and ease wherever they went. Their families were 
proud of them, and they seemed born to exist in 
an atmosphere of love, pleasure, and respect. 

But in an evil day the Archduke Maximilian 
was tempted with an offer which fired his ambi- 
tion; and his bright young wife shared this proud 
feeling with him. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. had conquered 
Mexico with his French armies; and now offered 
to Maximilian the crown of the conquered coun- 
try, with the state and titleof Emperor. The daz- 
zling bauble was casily accepted, and Maximilian, 
with Carlotta, went to Mexico, and assumed its 
throne. 





His day of Imperial glory, however, was brief. 
He was sustained on the throne by French bayo- 
nets, against the will of the Mexican people. Na- 
poleon had conquered Mexico while our civil war 
was going on, and although the United States ob- 
jected to his proceeding, we were in no condition 
to resist it. 


Not long after Maximilian became Emperor, | 


however, our civil war came to an end. 
government fairly 


Then our 
demanded that the French 


They | 
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soon all the French soldiers left the Mexican terri- 
tory. 

This left poor Maximilian face to face with the 
Mexicans, who had always been hostile to his rule. 
The Empress Carlotta saw that her husband’s 
crown was in danger, and that his very life was in 
peril. 

Like a noble wife and a heroic woman, she has- 
tened across the Atlantic, and threw herself at 
Napoleon’s feet. She implored him, with the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, not to desert her 
husband in the hour of his danger; not to leave 
him at the mercy of the half-barbarous Mexicans. 
But Napoleon was obdurate; he would not listen 
to her appeal. Half-frenzied with this repulse, 
Carlotta repaired to the Pope, and begged him to 
persuade Napoleon. But the Pope, too, was 
powerless to aid her. 

She returned with sad heart to Mexico. It was 
not long before her worst fears were realized. The 
Mexicans rose in revolt; and easily subdued the 
adherents of Maximilian. They took him prison- 
er, and almost before the world knewthat he was 
in their hands, he was taken out and shot. 

Under this blow, the devoted young wife's rea- 
son gave way. She was taken back to her child- 
hood’s home in Belgium, a raving maniac. After 
a while, she became calmer, and a melancholy 
madness took the place of her frenzy. But the 
light of her mind had gone out forever. And now, 
at forty, she is a sad, harmless lunatic. She wan- 
ders through the palace where she is confined, and 
still imagines Maximilian alive, and she an Em- 
press; and holds fancied conversations with the 
personages who were concerned in the tragic 
events of her life. 

Surely never did ambition have a sadder ending, 
or love a more tragic sequel. 

- —— ~+@>— 
For the Companion. 
THE GRANDMOTHER. 
(From the French.) 
“Grandmother, what makes your hair so white?” 
” “Child, itis the winter, it is the snows or years.” 
How is it your eyes have lost their light?” 
“It is because I have shed so many tears.” 
“WwW hat made those wrinkles I see in your cheek ?” 
“They were ploughed by trouble, by trials sore.” 
™ Ww hat makes you bow so, and look So meek ?” 
wind from heaven, I belong here no more.” 


“ But why do you always murmur, et 
When you hug and kiss me?” “My child, I pray.” 
K. C. 





Ade 


DIVORCE. 

American divorces have a bad name, and they 
deserve it. In Catholic countries there are no di- 
vorces. A man and woman once married are 
married for life. No matter how grievously either 
of them may have sinned against the other, they 
remain husband and wife. “What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder,” is inter- 
preted literally by the Church of Rome, and is 
adhered to strictly, except in the very rare case of 
a diverce by the Pope. 

All Protestant countries have laws of divorce. 
These vary in strictness and in the list of offences 
for which a legal separation may be decreed. The 
law of England, for example, will give a woman 
a divorce from her husband if he beats her cruelly. 
In some of the United States a wife can have a 
divorce for no better reason than “incompatibility 
of temper,” which may mean no more than that 
the woman does not like the man she has married. 

In most of our States the number of divorces 
that are obtained each year is appalling. They 
form a large percentage of the marriages. They 
are granted for slight causes and an exceedingly 
doubtful testimony. Sometimes a separation is 
decreed when one of the parties interested is wholly 
ignorant that a petition for divorce has been 
lodged. 

There are lawyers, so-called, who advertise that 
they will procure divorces secretly. That means 
that they will obtain a divorce for any husband or 
wife without any notice to the wife or husband 
who may be interested to prevent it. 

A case came some time ago before the English 
divorce court,—for there is but one divorce court 
for allthe millions of peopie in England. A wom- 
an asked for a divorce from a husband, who had 
already been granted one from her by a Kansas 
court. 

It seems that this man, some twelve years ago, 
left Birmingham, England, to avoid his creditors. 
His wife remained behind When he arrived in 
this country he sent for her to join him. She re- 
fused to do so. He continued to correspond with 
her until the autumn of 1872. In the March of 
1873, he petitioned the Kansas court for a divorce, 
and obtained it. After a few months he married 
again. 

The reason he gave for asking a divorce was, 
that his wife had deserted him, when, in fact, he 
had deserted her, and had not sent her a dollar 
for her support. The Kansas court was satisfied 
with the man’s assertion that he had notified his 
wife that he desired a divorce. But the woman 
learned of the suit for divorce only when the case 
had been decided and her husband declared free. 

The English court would not admit the justice 
or legality of such nonsense. It held that the man 
was still a British subject and under English laws ; 
and under English laws a marriage cannot be dis- 








solved in another country for a reason which is 
not recognized in England as a proper cause for 
divorce. Desertion not being such a cause, the 
English court decided that the Kansas divorce was 
illegal, and gave the woman a divorce because of 
her husband's bigamy. The lesson is a good one. 


Napo- | The loose notions held in this country on the sub- 


leon was too wise not to heed the demand; oui | ject of marriage are a crime against society. 





Unions that can be lightly broken, are lightly 
made. The girl who answered her maiden aunt’s 
declaration that it is a solemn thing to be mar- 
ried, by the remark that “it is a great deal more 
solemn not to be,” put in shape the prevalent idea 
that it is a good thing to be married anyhow. 

It is not a good thing to be married anyhow. 
Marriage is good only when there is mutual love 
and respect between the parties tothe contract. 
Where these are lacking, the wish for separation 
follows inevitably. No lover of good morals de- 
nies the necessity of a reform in the divorce laws 
of this country, but the proper place to begin the 
reform is by inculcating true ideas in the young of 
the sanctity of marriage. It is the most sacred of 
all human relations. God honors and blesses it. 
He intended it as a union for life, and not to be 
broken save for the gravest of reasons. 





4@> 
WOMEN’S WORK FOR MEN. 

The well-known saying, ““A man must ask his wife’s 
permission to become rich,” might, very properly, be 
so enlarged as to include every object of his ambition. 
A popular lecturer on religious and scientific subjects, 
in this country, speaks of his wife as his admirable 
and indispensable help-mect, and loves to tell of the 
watch and care she takes of him, her “big boy.” She 
looks after his correspondence, guards his hours of 
study, and exercises a general supervision of all his in- 
terests in a way that is all the more effective for being 
quiet and unobtrusive. 

Mr. Emerson owes much to the faithfulness of his 
daughter Ellen, of whom some one says that she “has 
the face of a saint and the garb of a Quakeress.” He 
never appears in public without her. For he is seventy- 
seven years old, and his memory plays him such tricks 
as would put him into confusion, were his daughter not 
his other and more retentive memory. He finds it diffi- 
cult to grasp anew name or to recall technical words. 
“What is your brother’s profession, Ellen?” he asked 
recently, after trying to mention his son’s business and 
failing. ‘A physician, father,” said the daughter. 

Ellen has charge of his manuscripts, and when asked 
what lecture her father would deliver before the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, replied, “I kave not de- 
cided, and I may not let bim lecture at all.” 

These two noble women may serve to illustrate the 
active help which men receive from wives and daugh- 
ters. But that is a small part of the aid they give to 
husbands and fathers. For their influence in making 
men over and stimulating them to become wiser and 
better is quiet and constant. An illustration of this 
ever-present, ever-working, all-surrounding influence is 
given in the reply of Mr. Burdette, the humorist of the 
Burlington Hawkeye, declining to attend a reunion at 
Chautauqua on account of his wife. He wrote,— 

“Her little serene highness is in utter helplessness, 
unable to stand alone; for years she has been unable to 
walk, her helpless hands folded in her lap. She must 
be dressed, carried about, cared for like a baby, suffer- 
ing from countless pains and aches, day and night, and 
IT cannot leave her even for a few days. 

‘Her life has been a fountain of strength to me. In 
ten long years I have never seen the look of pain out of 
her eyes, and for more than half as long I have seen 
her sitting in patient helplessness, and I have never 
heard a complaining murmur from her lips while she 
has served as those who only stand and wait, never 
doubting the wisdom and the goodness of the Father 
whose hand has been laid on her so heavily.” 

___ +e COO 
AUGUST NIGHTS. 

The nights of August will be made interesting by the 
presence of the three planets Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars, all drawing near opposition, when they are larg- 
est, brightest, and best situated for observation. 

They will soon be visible throughout the entire night. 
They rise now between eleven and twelve o’clock in 
the evening. 

Saturn is the first to appear, five degrees south of the 
sunrise point, about a quarter after eleven o’clock. Ju- 
piter comes next, close to the sunrise point, about twen- 
ty minutes before twelve o’clock. Mars rises latest, 
one degree north of the sunrise point, about midnight. 

At the end of the month these planets will rise nearly 
two hours earlier, retaining the same order. 

The reason the stars rise earlier every night may be 
easily explained. They, like the sun, seem to rise in 
the east and set in the west, because the earth turns 
on her axis once in twenty-four hours. She is at the 
same time moving in her path around the sun, and this 
makes the stars seem to rise four minutes earlier every 
night, or two hours earlier every month. The fixed 
stars never change their position with regard to the 
other stars, but the planets are always on the move, as 
their name, meaning “wanderers,” implies. 

Their risings and settings are not therefore strictly 
conformable to the same rule, and it is not quite so 
easy to follow their course. Astronomers, however, 
map out their track so plainly that intelligent observers 
can easily trace their paths. 

Venus will bea bright morning star during the month, 
rising nearly two hours after her brother planets, and 
decreasing in brilliancy as she draws near the sun. 

The August meteors are to be looked for on the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh, when the earth encounters in 
her path the August meteor-zone. Some of these tiny 
bodies will be sure to dash against our atmosphere with 
tremendous force, and the concussion will cause in our 
skies a display of shooting stars that never fails. 

——__—$<@>—___—_ 
THE OTHER KIND OF GRANDMOTHER 

We all know the usual kind of grandmother, who 
wear lovely white kerchiefs about their necks, and have 
nice things put away in drawers for the children, and 
get boys excused when they come in with their trousers 
torn, and beg off little girls from hard tasks, and see the 
good side of everybody, and would like to let nearly all 
the prisoners out of jail, and are forever knitting warm 
things for poor people. 

Dr. Franklin tells a story of a little girl who dropped 
a pitcher in the street, and stood crying over the pieces, 
fearing to go home, when another child came along and 
seeing the catastrophe, said,— - 

“Why does she cry? Has she no grandmother?” 


She meant, of course, a grandmother of the regular 
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pattera. 
common. 


There is another style of grandmother, not so 
A distinguished French writer, named Ed- 
gar Quinet, had a grandmother of a most terrible de- 
scription. She had been herself educated in seclusion, 
and she governed her household in the severest man- 
ner. 

Once a week she employed a policeman to come in 
and whip all her children, two boys and a girl, whether 


they had done anything wrong or not. She shut 
up one of her boys in a drawer when he was three 
years old. Nor did she change her style of treatment 


when they grew older; for when this same boy was a 
young man, she had all his favorite flowers torn up by 
the roots. Even when he was fifty she 


though he were still a child. 


scolded him as 


This tremendous and awful grandmother hated every- 
thing ugly. She filled her house with beautiful engrav- 
ings and other works of art, and would employ no do- 


mestic who was not good-looking. That is the kind of 
grandmother some children are blessed with. A very 


few such may be needed in a country, just to show what 
a grandmother ought not to be. 


+> 
YANKEE WIT. 

The rural population of New England abounds in 
those who can say with Falstaff, “I am not only witty 
in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men.” 

These wits are not confined, as is usually the case 
other communities, to the educated classes, 
lawyers, ministers and doctors. They are just as likely 
to he blacksmiths, shoemakers, fishermen or farmers. 

Mrs. Stowe’s stories of Yankee life amusingly illus- 
trate this fact. There is scarcely a village in those six 
States the grooves of whose life are not oiled by some 
“Sam Lawson.” Woe be to the rash man who, mis- 
led by Cowper,— 


in 


such as 


“His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But, when you knock, it never is at home,”"— 
risks an encounter with one of these “Sams.” 

Judge B—, of Maine, once tried it with an illiterate 
butcher, who peddled meat from house to house. The 
butcher-cart stopped one morning at the judge’s gate, 
with mutton. 

“How much a pound?” asked the judge. 

“Two cents and a half. Have some?” replied the 
butcher. 

“Two cents and a half a pound!” exclaimed the 
judge, affecting astonishment to plague the butcher. 
“T'1l live on faith before I’ll pay two cents and a half a 
pound for mutton.” 

“Judge, you'll have to diet on repentance some time 
before you can live upon faith!” responded the peddler 
of meat, showing himself at once a wit and a theologian. 

Justices of the peace are selected in Connecticut not 
so much for their knowledge of law as for their good 
sense. Higgins had long served his town as a justice 
anda wit. His townsmen accepted his notions of the 
law and laughed at his wit. One day a loafer, charged 
with some offence, was brought before him to be put 
under bonds for his appearance at the next county 
court. 

“Who is your bond?” asked the justice. 

“T am,” said another loafer, stepping out. 

“We didn’t ask for a vagabond,” replied His Honor; 
“it’s another article we want.” The prisoner went to 
jail, and the vagabond went off. 

It was a Yankee foreman of a jury who got off an 
impromptu worthy of Canning, the orator and epigram- 
matist. 

Maine and Morris were opposing counsels in a suit 
brought to recover the price of some felloes and tires 
to wheels. They were so tedious that the impatient 
foreman wrote: 

“Morris and Maine, two lawyers shrewd, 
(Though they themselves may like the sport), 


Talkin. of felloes and of tires, 
Tire all the fe//ows in the court.” 


—+~@r 


GOLDSMITH’S UNLUCKY LEAP. 
Goldsmith, though a genius as a writer, never won 


position in society. His vanity made him eager to ex- 


cel, while his timidity betrayed him into humiliating 
blunders. He longed to be an equal with Johnson in 


their famous literary club, 
great man’s rough wit. 

His uneasy vanity made him once the laughing-stock 
in Paris. He had fallen madly in love with a beautiful 
girl named Horneck, known among her friends by the 
name of ‘‘Jessamy Bride.” 

She, in turn, admired the poet’s genius, but was slow 
in returning his affection. They were visiting Ver- 
sailles with a large company, and some one asked if it 
were possible to leap from the bank to an island in one 
of the lakes. 

Goldsmith, eager to appear to advantage in the eyes 
of the lady, asserted that he could easily make it. 
Against her remonstrances he attempted it, and fell 
souse into the water, to the amusement of the company. 
All Paris was repeating next day the adventure of the 
English man of letters, and his hopes of winning a 
beautiful bride were clouded. 

Goldsmith, though one 


but became the butt of the 


of the greatest masters of a 
pure English style, was famous for his absent-minded. 
ness and his blunders. It was said of him that he 
“wrote like but talked like poor Poll.” A 
critic says the right words seldom occurred to him in 
conversation. He would say, “This is as good a shil- 
ling as ever was Lorn.” He would have forgotten to 
say coined. 


an angel, 


+@> ance 
ERSKINE’S SUBSCRIPTION. 

Now and then, a man has been known to get up a tes- 
timonial to himself, He has not only paid the cost of 
the 
ornamented dinner-set, but the man who made the pre- 
sentation in the name of the public. 

Some years ago Sir John Sinclair, an English statisti- 
cian and agriculturist, thought he should have a public 
testimonial for his services. As the English nation 
was somewhat backward in responding to the hint 
which Sir John had caused to be given, he boldly took 
the matter into his own hands, 

He wrote to his friends, asking them to subscribe to 
the testimonial which he had invited the 
sent to himself. 
letter was the celebrated Lord Erskine. 


one of the neatest of jokes, was as follows: 


On the one side of a sheet of paper, he wrote, “My 
dear Sir John, | am certain there are few in this king- 
dom who set a higher value on your services than my- 


nation to pre- 
Among those who received a begging 
His reply, 











silver tea-service, or the gold-headed cane, or the | 


| her studies. 


jing orders, 


self, and I have the honor and on the 
other and under side, which the reader was obliged to 
turn over, ‘*Myself your obedient, faithful servant, Ers- 
kine.” 


to subscribe,” 


+> 
AN OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 

The conceit of some young students is amusing. 
They remind one of the cackling of a hen which has laid 
an If they discover an idea, their impulse is to 
rush out, crying, ‘‘Eureka, I’ve found it.” Older stu- 
dents are amused, knowing the idea to be centuries 
old. 

One of this class, a student of law, once boasted to a 
friend his knowledge of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
the first book put into the hands of those studying law. 
His friend proposed to examine him and asked,— 

“Can you tell me whatan oath of allegiance is?” 

“An oath of allegiance?” said he, running his hand 
through his hair, in the style so common to knowing 
youngsters. *DoI know whatan oath of allegiance is? 
I reckon I do. It is when aman takes 
swears what he a//eges is true.” 

The friend suggested that ‘*Webster Unabridged” 
should be the companion of Blackstone. 


egg. 


an oath and 


~+@> 
HOW TO SUCCEED. 
It was said of the first Napoleon by one who read his 
character, ‘*Promote him, or he will force his way.” 
This cnergy is the secret of success with scores of 
men who have risen from humble life to wealth and 
power, 


It laughs at obstacles, and gains courage from 
failure, and therefore is sure to win inthe end. Genius, 
or high birth, or hosts of friends, will be found uscless 
without it. 

Mr. Buxton, the English philanthropist, expounded 
the law of success in Europe or America, when he said,— 

“The longer I live, the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men, between the feeble and 
the powerful, is energy, invincible determination, a 
purpose once fixed, and then death or victory.” 


+~@> 


JALLING PUPILS BAD NAMES. 

It may seem singular that words like the following 
should be necessary as an admonition to school teach- 
‘rs; but instances are too freshin our own hearing and 
memory of children impatiently 
“blockhead” by their instructors. 
cational Weekly says: 


called “fool” and 
The Chicago Edu* 


A habit much to be deplored among many of our 
teachers is that of calling the children names. That 
the children are Irish, colored, or uneducated Ameri- 
cans, is no excuse for calling them anything but re- 
spectful names. No child that has common sense will 
have any respect for his teacher if she calls him what 
he knows he is not. 

To tella child that he is as “dumb as a door-nail,” 
“that he will never know anything,” isn’t very likely to 
stimulate his energy. increase his interest in knowledge, 
or in his teacher either. 

If a teacher has a lot of dull scholars, let her use all 
the patience and tact at her command, and if she sces 
no good results follow, then let her not resort to abu 
sive language, or turn prophet, for somebody may come 
after her who has a gift for making things plain, and in- 
stead of “‘never Knowing anything,” those stupid schol- 
ars may yet know much. Let it be far beneath the dig- 
nity of any teacher to ‘call names,” or use slang. 
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HOW HIS WIFE MADE HIS FORTUNE. 

It is pleasant to find one’s innocent mistake the cause 
of benefit to another, and the gricf and dread of it 
turned to rejoicing. Here is one instance among the 
accidents that sometimes assist skill and science : 


The origin of blue-tinted paper came about by a mere 
slip of the hand, The wife of William East, an Eng- 
lish paper-maker, accidentally let a blue-bag fall into 
one of the vats of pulp. 

The workmen were astonished when they saw the 
peculiar color of the paper, while Mr. East was highly 
incensed at what he considered a grave pecuniary loss. 
His wife was so much frightened that she would not 
confess her agency in the matter. After storing the 
damaged paper for four years, Mr. East sent it to his 
agent at London, with instructions to sell it for what it 
would bring. 

The paper was accepted as a “purposed novelty,” 
and was disposed of at quite an advance over the mar- 
ket price. Mr. East was astonished at receiving an 
order from his agent for another large invoice of the 
paper. He was without the secret and found himself 
ina dilemma. Upon mentioning it to his wife, she told 
him about theaccident. He kept the secret, and the de- 
mand for the novel paper far exceeded his ability to 
supply it. 

—_—_+or--—_—_—_ 
CHANGED BY A COMPLIMENT. 

To killa mortifying affront by a conciliatory witti- 
cism is a success that very few in such a moment have 
the grace or coolness to grasp. 


Count Jaubert was wonderfully happy at repartee, 
and in his sallies was utterly indifferent as to whether 
it wasa friend or anenemy whosuffered. If, however, 
he happened to compromise himself, he had a happy 
knack of setting himself right in a moment. 

On one occasion, having been highly displeased with 
Marshal Soult, he made the illustrious soldier the butt 
of innumerable epigrams. The marshal, hearing of 
this at one of Louis Philippe’s receptions, turned 
nis back upon the count just as he was stepping for- 
ward to salute him, some thirty gentlemen being pres- 
ent. 

**Monsieur le Marechal,” said Count Jaubert, with the 
utmost sang frord, “1 have been told you do not look 
upon me as one of your friends. I’m delighted to find 
that there is no ground for the rumor.” 

“How so, monsieur?” 

“Because,” replied the count, ‘you are not in the 
habit of turning your back to the enemy. 

The marshal, it is perhaps needless to say, at once 
held out his hand to Count Jaubert. 


+o —— 


FANNIE HAYES AND THE DOORKEEPER. 

Children should be carefully taught that real great- 
ness and importance does not consist in the place one 
holds, or the house one lives in, to make them satisfied 
with the social changes in this land of shifting offices. 
No doubt Mrs. Hayes is the kind of mother to make 
her children understand this. A Washington despatch 
to the Chicago Tribune tells this incident: 


The fact that this is a world of change has been im- 
pressed on little Fannie Hayes, the youngest child of 
the ex-President, who has been left here to prosecute 
One day last spring she tripped over to 
the White House to make a call on her friend, Mollie 
Garfield. But it so happened that the diplomatic corps 
were then being received, and a new doorkeeper, obey- 
refused to let Miss Fannie cross the 
threshold. 

“Tt was all right,” said she to a friend of her moth- 
er’s; ‘‘we are nobody now, and I had na right to go 
in while there was a reception.”” 

When Mrs. Garfield heard of it, she gave orders that 
Miss Fannie should always be admitted, 
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EEKSKILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
56-page Hlustr: et Circular free to all applicants. 
Cx 


-J. WRIGHT, A. M, Principal. — 
MISS NO NOTT 


English and French Family 

and Day School for Young I aadies, 
33 Wall Street, NewNHaven, Conn. The 9th year begins 
Se pt. 2Ist. Circulars sent upon application. 


NEW_HAM PSHIRE CONFERENCE 
SEMINA 
Tilton, N. H. Location beautiful and healthy. 
tion modern, 5 ematic and thorough. 
and comforts. Excellent cuisine, 
Rev. 8S. E. QUIMBY, A. M.,, Pres't. 


LASELL SEMINARY AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
§ Delightful Home School for 

Young Women! Only one teaching household arts, 
cooking, Or ss-cutting, &c.; literary work of high grade, 
Always . Vaeancies fille d in order of application, 
Address, mhentioning this paper. C, Cc. BRAG DON, Prin. 


1841. MAPLEWOOD = ‘188!. 


INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, Pittsfield, 
Mass., offers RARE ADVANTAGES in a lo- 
cation of unrivalled beauty. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 





E, 
Instrue- 
fome care 
Year begins Aug. 24. 








Fiducation 


Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 15°81. 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough, 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses very low. at —_ 
Address J.B. T. MARSH, Sec 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

YHE Seventy-ninth Year commences Sept. 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E, DHNSON, 
Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. — 


The 47th year will begin Sept. 8th: Fine Library, 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough in- 
struction, best of home influences. Send for circular 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and full infore 
mation. 

THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 

597 W: ashington Street, Boston, M: iss. 


COLGATE’ S| oi 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water, [tgive ss very some 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 








tender. and 


delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 


cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 












Painted Red, 
Striped 
anvas and Fancy 
$3.00. 


Bolster, 


= WEIGHT i2 LBS. 
MEAS \\z CUB. FT 
Sokes aperfect bed. Nomattressor pillowsr 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as p 
and lies straight. Folded or 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for in- 
valids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or C. O. 
For 50 cts. extra, withorder, I will prepay expressage 
to any railroad station east of Mississippi River, and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents- in 
Minnesota, Missouri and lowa. Send for circulars, 
. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St., N. 
927 Arch St., Phila.; and 94 Market St., Chicago. 







ntly, 
ene instantly. Self-fast- 





CUR VACATION OFFER. 
We will give to the twenty subscribers of the YOUTH’s 
COMPANION who will send us the twenty largest num- 


bers of New Subscribers between July Ist and Oct. 15th, 
the tollowing valuable presents. 
1 Carpenter’s Organ, price. $3 


1 Carpenter’ s Organ, 
1 Carpenter’s Organ 






1 Carpenter’s Concert Organ, price. 50 
5 Companion Organs, price each.. 20 
11 American Watches, price each...- 15 
THESE PRESENTS 
will be given in addition to a premium for each new 


name. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


1000 FEET 


of twisted cord is used in making a single UNION WEB 
HAMMOCK, In each Hammock there are over 800 2}4 
inch meshes, which are made extra strong by means of 
the safety knot in each corner, This makes the Union 
Ww oo the strongest, safest, and easiest Hammock ever 
mai 








This cut shows one of the meshes of the Union Web Ham- 
mocks, with **Safety Knots.’’ The safety knots make 
it impossible | for this Hammock to pull out, or unravel, 
as is so common with the old style. The Union Web is 
the strongest and most comfortable Hammock inthe world. 





. ; Al! Ey 
A SUMMER LUXURY. 


Now that the hot, sultry days of midsummer are upon 
us, the luxury and the comfort of a hammock are best 


spprectated. ‘It means health, rest and happiness. The 
nion Web Hammocks are warranted to be the strong- 
a and cheapest in the market. 


OUR $1.00 HAMMOCK 


is ten feet long and has a*ix-foot bed, and is warranted 
to sustain 500 pounds’ weight. It is variegated in color, 
has nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. If you 
wish to enjoy the warm afternoons and evenings, you 

can best do it in a Union Web Hammock. 
Price only 1, Send 24c in stamps for asa. We 
will sustain 


will send an eleven-foot hammock, which 
1000 pounds, for $2. Send 25cts. in stamps for postage. 


PERRY MASON & COoO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


I JOUN W ILKINS SON, 


77 State Street, Chicago, Il. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


THE WILKINSON BICYCLE. 


Steel Wire Spokes and Rubber 
And manufacturer of Fishing Tackle, Sport- 
Goods, Hammoe ks, Skates, Scroll Saws, &c. 
Send for large ‘illistr: ated ¢ talogues. 








Tires, 
ing 












~The gk ORCAN AS 
9 CARPENTER ACTION 
Shen is pronounced ; 


ALM fda LE Best’ IN USE, 
ARETOA WATCH. If youco oe pur- 


THEACTION [5 Sena aie 
FOAN ORGAN. 


penter Organ Action.” Illustra- 
ted Catalogues free. 
Address, E. P. CARPENTER, w oreester, Mass, 


YOUNC FOLKS 


SHOULD READ THE LETTERS OF 


AUNT PATIENCE 


TO AND FROM HER 
NEPIHEWws AND NIECES, 
IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Sample copies mailed free, upon application. 
“Intere sting,” Christian Union, 22 Washington Sq., 
World's ONLY 





Address, 
N.Y. 


Manufacturer of 


EXCLUSIVELY. ALL STYLES and SIZES for 
Invalids and Cripples,. 

Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 
street or house, Comiort.durz ability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. aten- 
tee and Maker of the *Rolling-Chairs” 

ushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth's Companion, 


HERBERT 8S. SMITH, 32 






Platt 





Agents Wanted, Male and Female, to sell our 
prize Medal Needles, 125 Needles completely as- 
sorted ina package. Price to agents, 89 per 100. Sells 
for 25 cts. Sample package, 1) cts in stamps. Goods 

warranted, and sell fast. Send for circular. British 
Needle Association, 22 New Church St., N.Y. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS, 


The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastened to any chair with tacks 
s-head nails. Price, upto 
e; 17 or l8in., 42e. Sent 
by mail, fitted, on receipt of paper 
ttern with price and Ge. postage 
per seat. Small sample for de, 
tamp. Strong and handsome, 
aerwece Chair Seat Co. 


24 Was bington i St, » Boston, 
eee YOUR FURNITURE DEALER F 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his suecess- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an ope eo mn 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N, Y. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday,Tuesday, and Saturday. 
His Boston office will be closed during July and August, 
His book, with photographic likenesses of b: ud cases be= 
fore | and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents, 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for nt Vertigo, Sleeplessness. 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50 cts. 
per box; 6 boxes, 8 &, Send for 
pamphlets. Address 
. Se AYE R & CO., 

3 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


KIDNEY 


Th a Rg Remedy for LIVER © ompl: tints, 
INEY Diseases. Constipation and Piles, 
ueaunte it acts on the L iver, the Bowels and 
the Kidneys at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the whole system of the poisonous 
humors that otherwise develop in Biliousness, Jaundice, 
Constipation, Kidney Diseases, or Rhx umatism, and 
which tend to disorder every function, and bring on 
weakness and disease. If you want to be well, use 

KIDNEY ORT. 





















HQ 









TRane man 
> 


NERVE FOOD 
MANUFACTURED 
Oe :) au 
HF.THAYER & CO, 
BOSTON,MASS. 











PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING M AC HINES 





Penn amber, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam, Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In es mention 
name of Machine and number of threa 
MERRIC K THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 5 Thomas St., N. Y. ‘hestnut St., 
Phila, 276 Devonshire St. Boston. 








NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 
To the personal appearance as 
SOUND WHITE TEETH, and 
a little care bestowed upon them 
in YOUTH will we serve them 
to he nee The FACE, however 
PL! . is always ADMIRED, 
if the AF, is decorated with 
CLEAN, WHITE TEETH. 
PARE Ni TS should see that their 
children cleanse their TEET H DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


SAFE, SU A and ay IGHT FU 1 I FRIC E, 
hich HARDENS JMS the 
BREATH, aa kee a teeth free trem scU RE and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four to six months, Sold by 
druggists. 



































For the Companion, 
THE KING OF THE RAIL. 
Let Froissarts of old their gay legends recite, 


Of Charlemagne’s glory and Tamerlane’s might,— 
How Francis and fi 





enry brave pictures unrolled, 

Of lilies and lions on carpets of gold, 

But what can they tell us, who had nota dream 

Of the beauty and power of the giant of steam? ; 
In plumed helmet of smoke, and bright doublet of mail, 
A beautiful king is the king of the rail. 


All distance is conquered, all peoples unite, 

And iron-bound hillside and hollow are bright 

With the chariots of millions; swift traflic may go 

From valleys of verdure to mountains of snow, 

In the train of this giant they burry along, 

Asin sunshine and shadow, he shrieks loud and strong. 
How tlie power of the mind can make labor avail,— 

A practical king is the king of the rail. 





But the skill of the fiends who could tortures devise, 
Of scaffold or stake, when tyrants would rise 
In the pride of their power to conquer the truth, 
And the thumb and the rack claimed old age and youth, 
Must pale when the stceam-king his vengeance may wreak, 
In the wreck of his slaves, when he blanches each check, 
And danger proclaims in a horrible wail,— 
A terrible king is the king of the rail. 
And long live this king who in grandeur has grown, 
Till oceans alone are the bounds of his throne, 
While his strong bands of iron hold alike in their clamps 
The forest-lined pathway, or street lit with lamps. 
May the iron of his rule never fetter the state, 
But subject to men, thougha king, be his fate. 
To remain, while he never man’s rights may assail, 
The same powerful king, this king of the rail. 
HENRY ARMSTRONG. 
a = 
For the Companion. 

MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. 

During last January, a well-known citizen of 
New York, a man of position and wealth, moral 
and domestic in his habits, went out of his library 
in the evening to go to a little hook-store in the 
next block for a volume of which he was in imme- 
diate need. His manuscript lay on the table, the 
pen having been laid down in the midst of a sen- 
tence. 

It was still light, and the street was full of his 
neighbors coming home to dinner, to most of 
whom he was known. Iis son saw him go down 
the steps, cross the street and turn the corner; 
after that, as far as is known, no human eye ever 
saw him. Tie never returned. No expense was 
spared in the search, the police of every city in the 
country were engaged in it; but he was gone— 
vanished as if the earth had swallowed him. 

It is singular to note the intense eagerness with 
which these “mysterious disappearances” are re- 
garded by the public. Every detail regarding the 
lost man, his family, habits, dress, etc., are hun- 
grily sought for by anxious multitudes who never 
saw him when alive. The case of Charley Ross, 
and the scarcely less famous one of Chancellor 
Livingstone, were bruited throughout the world, 
~arrying with them everywhere a breathless hor- 
ror and curiosity. 

Yet, every day, every hour, disappearances as 
mysterious as these are taking place around us, in 
our neighbors’ houses, in our own. A man is 
with us one minute, eating, joking, talking of the 
weather or politics, and in the next, he is gone, 
never to come again. Nothing is left but a lump 
of uscless matter, which we quickly hide out of 
sight. In these other cases at which we wondered 
open-mouthed, it was only the man’s body which 
was lost. We know he is somewhere in the 
world, in some village or town. 

But in these other disappearances, it is the man 
himself who is gone, and we shall never find him, 
if we searched through all the millions on the 
earth's surface. He is not on the earth, nor under 
it. Some day, too, we shall disappear like him, 
and never come back to bring tidings of our hid- 
ing-place. Yet we do not wonder at this depart- 
ure, nor think ot the mystery of it. 

We know, too, that when we shall disappear out 
of our school, or house, or office, we shall not be 
destroyed. Nothing is destroyed. The pen with 
which I write, the paper you hold, were in the 
earth in some shape when God said, Let there be 
light! Every good or bad word lives forever, and 
does its work in the actions of one man after an- 
other from age to age. The truth that is in us 
now, the falsehood, the courage, the kindness, the 
vulgarity, the meanness, will go with us then, our 
inseparable companions. 

It is surely worth our while to ask ourselves, 
Where will that long journey end for us? What 
do we take with us there that will be hard to carry 
forever? 

He has nothing to fear, he is journeying to the 
borders of the land of light, whose heart is open 
to God. 


~e> 


A THRILLING STORY. 

“Curses,” says the proverb, “return home to 

roost ;” and Shakespeare teaches that 
“Even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 

‘To our own lips.” 
An illustration of these words is given in the story 
of a sentinel, told in Chambers'’s Journal: 


Just after the Franco-Prussian war, the adju- 
tant-major of a certain corps d’infanterie, in order 
to test a new sentry, who had been placed upon a 
responsible post, approached, and affecting to have 
forgotten the word, at length by means of threats 
prevailed on the ignorant soldier to allow him to 
pass without giving the word. 

This he immediately reported, the result being 
that the poor young fellow was sentenced to be 


banishment to Algeria by influence brought to 
bear from high quarters. 

This adjutant-major at length met with a well- 
merited rebuff. Finding a newly-joined man 
placed on a similar duty, he determined to repeat 
his former experiment. 

Fortunately, however, the sentry had already 


been warned by his comrades, and was resolved | 


not to be outwitted. 

As the night wore on, he observed the officer ap- 
proaching alone, lantern in hand, and at once 
challenged: ‘Who goes there?” “Officer of the 
guard'” at once came the response. “Approach 
to the word, officer of the guard,” continued the 
sentry. 

The officer, approaching, said, “I have forgotten 
the word, and you must let me finish my round 
without it.” 

But, forewarned, the only reply made by the 
sentry was, “The word! Stand back, or I fire.” 
“T have forgotten the word, I tell you,” persisted 
the officer. “Can't pass without the word,” was 
the only answer made by the sentry, as he kept 
him at bayonet’s point. 

Stepping back, the officer drew his sword and 
came on again, but was instantly disarmed by 
the sentry. Seizing hold of the muzzle of the 
rifle, he next endeavored to wrest it from the sen- 
try’s grasp. 

‘The sentry, being new to the corps, and know- 
ing perfectly who his opponent was, refrained 
from firing, not knowing what the consequences 
might be of firing on his superior, even though 
the pass had been refused. 

In the struggle, however, the rifle went off, and 
the bullet whizzed past the officer’s ear, carrying 
with it a piece of his head-dress. 

Half stunned, and utterly confused by this un- 
expected turn of affairs, the officer lost his pres- 
ence of mind, and actually took to his heels, 
and without reflecting on the probable conse- 
quences of his act, he reported the fact of his be- 
ing fired on by the sentry, who was immediately 
marched off to the guard-room a prisoner. 

Next morning a court-martial was convened, 
and the sentry, after having been charged with 
firing on his superior, was asked what defence he 
had to make. 

In a few simple words he explained that he had 
been placed on duty at a certain spot, with strict 
orders not to allow any one to pass without giving 
the countersign; that an officer, whom he now 
recognized to be the adjutant, had endeavored to 
pass without giving the word, and on being pre- 
vented, had seized his rifle, which had gone off by 
accident. 

The adjutant-major, on being interrogated, 
could not but admit the truth of this statement, 
and the colonel, a severe, but just, disciplinarian, 
amid the cheers of those present, gave judgment 
as follows : 

“The adjutant will remain in his quarters dur- 
ing the next eight days, having unnecessarily en- 
deavored to cause a private to perform a breach 
of duty. The name of Private D—— will be en- 
tered on the ordres du jour, and remain there dur- 
ing the same period.” 

This was equivalent to cight days’ imprisonment 
for the officer and tothe highest praise given to 
privates, the entry in the ordres du jour being read 
to the assembled reziment at cach morning parade 
as follows: 


“Monsieur le Colonel compliments Private 
D—— on the zealous performance of duty under 
the most trying circumstances.” 

— —+@o_— 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
Byron’s lines : 


“Tis strange—but true; for truth is always strange,— 
Stranger than fiction”— 
are illustrated by the following story of Texas 
life, told by a correspondent of the Chicago Tri- 
bune: 


Col. Albert C. Pelton, whose beautiful twenty- 
thousand-acre ranch is out towards the Rio 
Grande, near Laredo, has been the Peter the Her- 
mit to the Texans for years. He has believed that 
he held a Divine commission to kill Apache In- 
dians. 

Col. Pelton came to Texas in 1844, a common 
soldier. By talent and courage he rose to the 
rank of colonel, and finally, in 1856, commanded 
Fort Macrae. 

That year he fell in love with a beautiful Span- 
ish girl at Albequin, New Mexico. The adinira- 
tion of the young people was mutual, and parental 
objections only intensified the affection of the 
lovers. 

Finally, after two years of entreaty and devo- 
tion, Col. Pelton won the consent of the parents 
of the beautiful Spanish girl and they were mar- 
ried. 

One day, the two, accompanied by the young 
wife’s mother and twenty soldiers, rode out to the 
hot springs, six miles from the fort, to take a bath. 

While in the bath, which is near the Rio Grande, 
an Indian arrow passed over their heads. 

Then a shower of arrows fell around them, and 
a band of wild Apache Indians rushed down upon 
them. Several of the soldiers fell dead, pierced 
by poisoned arrows. 

This frightened the rest, who fled. Another 
shower of arrows and the beautiful bride and her 
mother dropped into the water, pierced by the 
cruel weapons of the Apaches. 

With his wife dying before his eyes, Col. Pelton 
leaped up the bank, grasped his rifle and killed 
the leader of the savages. 

But the Apaches were too much for the colonel. 
Pierced with two poisoned arrows, he swam into 
the river and hid under an overhanging rock. 

After the savages had left, the colonel swam the 
river and made his way back to Fort Macrae. 

Here his wounds were dressed and he finally re- 
covered, but only to live a blasted life—without 
love, without hope—with a vision of his beautiful 
wife, pierced with poisoned arrows, dying, per- 
petually before his eyes. 

After the death of his wife a change came to 
Col. Pelton. He was always anxious to lead any 
and all expeditions against the Apaches. 

Whenever any of the other Indians were at war 
with the Apaches, Col. PejJton would soon be at 
the head of the former. 

One day he would be at the head of his own sol- 
diers and the next day he would be at the head of 
a band of Mexicans. He defied Indian arrows 
and courted death. Once he penetrated a hundred 
miles into the Apache country. 

The Apaches never dreamed that anything but 
an entire regiment would dare to follow them to 
their camp in the mountains. 

So when Col. Pelton swooped down into their 












camp with ten trusty followers, firing their Henry 
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Apaches fled in consternation, leaving their women 
and children behind. 

It was then that there darted out of a lodge a 
white woman. 

“Spare the women!” she cried, and then she 
fainted to the ground. - 

When the colonel jumped from his saddle to lift 
up the woman he found she was blind. 

“How came you here, woman, with these 
Apaches ?” he asked. 

“I was wounded and captured,” she said, “ten 
years ago. Take, oh take me back again!” 

“Have you any relatives in Texas?” asked the 
colonel. 

“No; my father lives in Albequin. My hus- 
band, Col. Pelton, and my mother were killed by 
the Indians.” 

“Bella! is it you—my wife ?” 

“O Albert, 1 knew you would come!” exclaimed 
the poor wife, blindly reaching out her hands to 
clasp her husband. 

Of course there was joy in the old ranch when 
Col. Pelton got back with his wife. The Apaches 
had carried the wounded woman away with them. 
The poisoned arrow caused inflammation which 
destroyed her eyegight. 

When I saw the colonel he was reading a news- 
paper to his blind wife, while in her hand she held 
a bouquet of fragrant cape-jessamines which he 
had gathered for her. It was a picture of happi- 
ness. 

———¥++or- — 


For the Companion. 


KNITTING SONG. 


Stitch by stitch, and row on row, 
This is the way the stocking must grow; 
Clickety, clickety, day by day, 
The slender glittering needles say 
ush-a-bye, baby, ¢ idmother sings; 
Hither and thither the cradle swings. 
Purl and plain, and plain and purl, 
Be it for boy or be it for girl; 
Two and two is a neat device; 
Learn to shift the thread in a trice. 
Hush-a-bye, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Hither and thither the cradle swings. 








Inch by inch the long leg grows, 

Straight and narrow for fitting close; 

A very poor leg, is the saying well-known, 

That cannot shape a sock of its own, 
Hush-a-bye, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Hither and thither the cradle swings. 


Count the stitches and halve them now, 
And one half set in a single row, 
And back and forth, outside and in, 
Knit the heel on the single pin. 
Inush-a-bye, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Hither and thither the cradle swings. 


Knit it long, and narrow midway, 
To round it, and bind it off, as we say; 
Take up the loops on either side 
And add a few more to make it wide. 
ush-a-bye, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Hither and thither the cradle swings. 


Now each side narrow, or slip and bind, 
To shape the instep as you will find; 
Then knit straight round till you near the toe; 
This is the way the foot must grow. 
lush-a-byc, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Hither and thither the cradle swings. 








Then narrow once more, and narrow away, 
Tocing it off, as knitters say; 
There is a stocking fit for an heir! 
Now knit the mate—for he must have a pair. 
Hush-a-bye, baby; when you are grown 
Your feet may be worthy to climba throne! 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


———_ +o 
WHY HE TRUSTED HIM. 

Even the skeptic who sneers at the Bible respects the 
man whose life is governed by its precepts, and instinc- 
tively trusts him. The Illustrated Christian Weekly 
tells an anecdote which illustrates this instinct: 


Some fifty years ago, a gentleman from one of the 
Southern States was obliged, on a journey, to pass 
through the then wild region now known as Western 
Virginia. He was an avowed infidel, often saying that 
Christianity was false, and would ultimately lose its 
influence and die out. 

He had been advised to make a certain part of his 
journey by day, as at night the region spoken of was 
unsafe. But being delayed, he was on his way through 
this very region when night overtook him. 

Approaching a small cabin and inquiring where he 
was, he found to his dismay that he was in the very 
neighborhood he had been warned to avoid; but think- 
ing it as dangerous to go back as forward, he deter- 
mined to stop where he was. 

So he entered the hut, in which there was only a 
woman, and among the rude furniture saw knives that 
to his eyes looked very large, and guns enough for 
many assailants. 

Before long, the cottager himself came in, a rough 
mountaineer, and in a frank, but uncouth, manner wel- 
comed the stranger, who quietly took a seat. 

When supper was ready they asked him to draw up 
and eat with them; but as his appetite was spoiled by 
anxiety and fear, he declined, saying he was not hun- 

ry. 

After supper and a long silence, as he expressed a 
desire to rest, the cottager replied,— 

“You can lie down wherever you like on the floor 
there. Iam sorry I haven't anything better to offer 
you. But we always, before we go to sleep, reada 
chapter in this book,” taking down a Bible, ‘‘and ask 
God to take care of us through the night.” 

The stranger’s relief from anxiety and fear was in- 
stantaneous. The book which he had often ridiculed 
and opposed, he at once felt was the guarantee of his 
safety during the silent watches of the night, and he 
ay down as securely and quictly to his rest as if he had 
been in his own home, and with a lesson to his con- 
science and sober judgment that made him a wiser and 
a better man. 


~ 


—_——_—_@2——____—_——_ 
DUCKING A PRINCE. 
They are the best jokers who know how to give and 
take, and not keep all the fun to themselves. “Our 
Fritz,” the son of Emperor William, appears to be a 
pattern of good nature in this respect. A Berlin letter 
tells the following incident: 


The crown prince of Germany is said to be one of the 
strongest and most expert swimmers in the German 
army, and during the summer months he is accuston.ed 
to take exercise early in the morning in the vast swim- 
ming school specially devoted to the use of the garrison 
at Potsdam. 

He is aman of jovial temperament, by no means ad- 
verse to a harmless practical jest, and has not infre- 
quently amused himself, whea the school has been full 
ofhuge guardsmen undergoing their aquatic drill, by 
swimming rapidly up to some clumsy Anak, seizing 
him by the neck and ducking his head under water un- 
til he gasped again. 

But Frederick William can take as well as play a 
joke, and one morning, having succeeded in submerging 
several of the giant grenadiers belonging to the cele- 
brated First Regiment,—in which he himself had served 
his military apprenticeship,—he called out aloud, ‘Now 
you may try it on with me if you can!” 

He had hardly spoken these words when his neck 
was grasped from behind, ss in a vise, and he found 
himself compelled to perform several involuntary dives, 
so prolonged that he presently fell short of breath, and 
swallowed a considerable quantity of water. 

As soon as he could get his mouth above water he 
cried out that “he had more than enough,” and his 
colossal immerser let him go. Thecrown prince, when 





he had recovered his breath, turned to the grenadier, 
still in the water, and asked his name. 

Two days later the tall grenadier discovered that a 
fortnight’s leave had been granted him to visit his fami- 
ly, and he was generously provided with money for 
travelling expenses by the prince. 


—— — +e 
A HIGHLAND EXHORTATION. 
Scotchmen are intensely patriotic and take great 
pride in old Scotia and everything associated with her. 
Some one has reported a Highland preacher whose ser- 
mon shows his loyalty to Scotland : 


“Ah, my freends, what causes have we for graati- 
tude! Oh yes, for the deepest graatitude! Look at 
the place of our habitaation. 

“How graatful should we be that we do not leeve in 
the far North. Oh no! Amidst the frost, and the 
snaw, and the cauld, and the weet. Oh no! 

““Where’s a lang day in the tae-half o’ the year. 
yes! Anda lang nicht the tither. Oh yes! 
do not depend npon the aurawry boreawlis. 
that we do not gang shivering aboot in skins. Ohno! 
Smoking amang the sraw like modiwarts. Oh no, no! 

**And how grateful should we be that we do not leeve 
in the far South, beneath the equawtor, and a sun aye 
burnin’, burnin’, and where the sky’s awfu’ het. Ah 
| yes. And the yearth’s het, and the water’s het, and 
ye’re burnt black as a smiddy. Ah yes, 

“Where’s there’s teegars. Oh yes. And lions. Oh 
yes. And crocodiles. Oh yes. And fearsome beasts,. 
growlin’ and girnin’ at ye amang the woods. 

“Where the very air is a fever, like the burnin’ breath 
o’ a fiery drawgon. That we do not want to leeve in 
these places. Oh no, no, no, no! 

‘But that we leeve in this blessit island of oors, Great 
Breetin. Oh yes, yes. 

‘*And in that pairt o’ it named Scotland, and in that 
bit o’ Auld Scotland that looks up at Ben Nevis. Oh 
yes, yes, yes. Where there’s neither frost, nor cauld, 
| nor wind, nor weet, nor hail, nor rain, nor tecgars, nor 
| lions, nor burnin’ suns, nor hurricanes, nor’ —— 

Here a tremendous blast of wind and rain from Ben 
Nevis blew in the windows of the kirk, and brought 
the preacher’s eloquence to an abrupt conclusion. 


Oh 
That we 
Oh no! 
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A FUNNY DOG STORY. 
A Dubuque lady has a dug whose education has been 


80 well attended to that it would seem to be about fin- 
ished. 


One day, she went out calling and forgot that she had 
locked the dog in the house. When she returned, she 
found her music laid out piece by piece on the chairs in 
the parlor, and a hundred and one things carried from 
all parts of the house scattered around the floor. For 
his pains he gota whack on the back wiih a paras 
handle, at which he took offence, left, went to the lady’s 
mother's, and stayed there until he was coaxed home. 
He seemed to think he had to do something to make up 
for past conduct, and the next morning he walked into 
the house with a fine dress in his mouth, wagging his 
tail as proudly as if he had done something especially 
worthy of commendation. How he got the dress is 
amystery. The lady had loaned it a day or two before 
toa friend to cut a pattern from it. 

A little time explained the matter. The dog walked 
into the strange lady’s house and saw his mistress’ 
dress spread on the floor, as is probably done in the pat- 
tern-cutting process. He evidently recognized it, and 
made a dive at the lady as if he wanted a riece of her 
for lunch. She went into the next room and peeked at 
him timidly through the crack of the door while he de- 
liberately rolled that dress up, grabbed it in his mouth 
and shot out of the door as if he had founda piece of 
property on which there was a reward offered. 

The lady was in a wicked state of mind, for the bor- 
rowed dress was a silk one, and she fancied it was gone 
forever. She hurried to her friend’s house, and was 
astonished to find that the dress was there before her, 
and the dog seemed to think she had no business about 
the premises.—Dulbugue Herald. 








——_<+or— 


MR. HOLDEN’S “HAPPY THOUGHT.” 

That common and exceedingly convenient little kin- 
dling splinter known as a “match” is a thing of so com- 
paratively recent origin that our young readers’ fathers 
and mothers can remember when it first came into use 
—and we should all be sadly “put out” to be left with 
the old flint and tinder of fifty years ago. The discov- 
ery of matches is one of the inventions which was not 
purely accidental. An ingenious man had a bright 
idea, and brooded over it till it grew brighter and 
“struck fire.” The inventor himself says: 


I used to get up at four o’clock in the morning to pur- 
suc my studies, and I used at that time the flint and 
steel, in the use of which I found great inconvenience. 
1 gave lectures in chemistry at the time, at an academy. 

Of course I knew, as other chemists did, the explosive 
material that was necessary to produce instantaneous 
light, but it was difficult to obtain a light on wood by 
that mixture, and the idea occurred to me to put sui- 
phur under the mixture. I did so, and told about it, 
and showed it in my next lecture. There was a young 
man in the room whose father was a chemist in London, 
and he at once wrote to him about it, and svon after- 
ward lucifer matches were issued to the world. 

I was urged to go and take out a patent immediately, 
but I thought it so small a matter, and it cost me so lit- 
tle labor, that I did not think proper to get a patent, 
— 1 have no doubt it would have been very profit- 
able. 

The name of this inventor of matches is Mr. Holden, 
and he is an Englishman. 





CARLYLE AT TEA WITH THE QUEEN. 

Dean Stanley (says an English paper) once invited 
the great author to his house on purpose to meet Queen 
Victoria, who was to honor him with her presence that 
day. 


They met at five-o’clock tea; and a considerable num- 
ber of persons were present. Mr. Carlyle was duly 
presented to Her Majesty by the Dean, and was gra- 
ciously received. It is said that he at once took the 
lead in the conversation, and even gave voice to his 
loyal wishes for the Queen’s health—two breaches of 
etiquette, which made the hair of the assembled court- 
iers to stand on end. 

This I believe to be scandal, but what is certain is 
that Mr. Carlyle, upon the Queen’s polite speeches to 
him coming to an end, forthwith looked about him for 
a seat and sat down, to the unspeakable horror of the 
company, every other member of which knew well that 
it was improper to sit in the Queen’s presence till 
Her Majesty had commanded them to be seated. 

But the Queen, less horror-struck than the rest, and 
with that good breeding of which she is mistress when 
she chooses, saved the situation by seating herself, and 
waving her royal hand to the rest to be seated also; 
enforcing her command with the voice, after a moment, 
upon one or two upright members of the group. 





4+ 
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“ALL OUT HEE TOGEDDER.” 
A Texas paper tells the following anecdote: 


Out on a farm not a thousand miles from Austin there 
are several colored families, who work a part of the 
farm on shares. Their cabins are all close together. 
The other day all of them were out in the field chopping 
out corn, when it occurred to one of them (Sam Joln- 
sing) that he had not locked up his cabin. He started 
back to do so, when Uncle Daniel-called out, “What 
| does you want to go up to yer house for? Who am 
| gwine to steal anything? Aint weall out hee togedder 

in de field?” 
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For the Companion. 
THE DOLL’S WEDDING. 
I’m ’vited to the wedding, 
And have to make a dress, 
I want a lot of ’lusion, 
A hundred yards, I guess— 
I think I'll make it “princess”, 
I couldn’t wear it plain— 
Its very fashionubble 
To have a pleated train. 
It’s Rosa Burdock’s wedding, 
To-morrow, just at three, 
In Mamie Turnbull’s garden 
Under the apple-tree ; 
The bridegroom’s Colonel Bracebridge, 
He wears a sword and plume, 
To show that he’s a soldier— 
It’s stylish, I presume. 
We made some sugar-water, 
And Mamie’s got a cake; 
I never saw such good ones 
As her mamma can make. 
She puts on plenty frosting 
And lots of sugar plums, 
I guess we'll have the ’freshments 
Before the min’ster comes. 


We've got to pick some dandelines, 
To make achain and ring— 
Louise will play the jews-bharp, 
And May’m and I will sing; 
We'll have to say the ’sponses— 
They couldn’t if they tried — 

But Rosa is so el’gant, 
She’ll make a lovely bride. 


We'll have to stand the Colonel 
Aguinst a piece of board, 
Or maybe he can stand up, 
By leaning on his sword. 
Come, now, this is to-morrow, 
Let’s get our hats and shawls, 
Bring June and Zephyrine, 
And all the other dolls. 
KATE ALLYN. 
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For the Companion, 


ZULETTE’S DESSERT. 
A TRUE STORY. 

It was Commercement Day in the town where 
Zulette lived, and Mrs. Bonneville and the two 
ladies who were visiting her had gone to the 
Opera House to hear the orations of the graduat- 
ing class. 

“Zulette,” Mrs. Bonneville had said, just before 
she started away, “I shall expect you to have din- 
ner all ready when we come home. Slice the cold 
lamb neatly and lay it on the china platter, and be 
sure and put the potatoes roasting by half-past 
twelve. You may get some of those spiced cur- 
rants; they are on the upper shelf in the store- 
room. Now don’t forget anything.” 

“What are we to have for dessert ?” 
lette. 

Mrs. Bonneville gave a little cry of vexation. 

“How could I forget!” she said. ‘I meant to 
make a custard this morning, and I’ve been so 
busy that I have not thought of it once.” 

“Never mind,” said Zulette. ‘There’s sponge- 
cake—won’t that do ?” 

“It will have to, I suppose. It is too late now 
to help matters. Why didn’t I think of it!” and 
Mrs. Bonneville hurried away, with a disturbed 
face. 

“Getting dinner” was no new experience for ten- 
year-old Zulette. 

She was a helpful little body, and she had 
learned to use her feet so nimbly and her hands so 
deftly as to relieve her mother of much of the 
lighter work about the house. 

It wanted just two minutes of ten when Zulette 
stood by the window, pondering. 

“What will Mrs. Gray and Miss Ida think, not 
to have a speck of dessert except sponge-cake! I 
only wish I knew how to make a custard.” 

Just then she heard a crash and a shout, and 
looking down into the strect, she saw the great ice- 
cart tipped on its side and the huge blocks of ice 
tumbling to the pavement, breaking and flying in 
all directions. 

It took some time to repair the broken cart, and 
Zulette watched the men till they finally got the 
vehicle upon its four wheels again, and it went 
creaking down the street, leaving only its scattered 
contents as a memento of the accident. 

Children were carrying away the larger pieces, 
one by one, at the risk of freezing the little fin- 
gers that grew cold and stiff under their bur- 
dens. 

“Zulette! Zulette!” came from below. 

It was Mrs. Hollander, the woman who lived 
down stairs. 

“If you want some ice-cream,” she said, “just 
take this pail and run out and fill it, before the 
young ones make way with all that ice, and we’ll 
have some.” 

Zulette needed no second bidding, and two 
pailfuls of the sparkling substance were soon 
standing in Mrs. Hollander’s kitchen. 

The thought immediately flashed through Zu- 
lette’s mind,—here was a chance for some dessert. 

Mrs. Hollander readily agreed to her plan to 


asked Zu- 





furnish half the material, help about the making, 
and have half of the delicious result. 

How they pounded, and mixed, and packed, and 
stirred, and “turned,” for*the next hour, till Zu- 
lette’s arms ached and she was almost ready to 
think that making ice-cream did not pay. 

But the one tiny peep that Mrs. Hollander al- 
lowed her made up in part for the tiresomeness of 
the work, and she ran to set the table, thinking 
with delight of the rich, creamy mass so snugly 
packed in its icy bed down stairs. 

‘“‘Won’t mamma be astonished!” she said gaily 
to herself, as she laid plates and knives and forks 
in their places; and when the three ladies came 
home, heated and tired, she looked so bright and 
smiling that Mrs. Gray declared it rested her to 
see so happy a face. 

Mrs. Bonneville was just making her guests an 
apology for having no dessert, when Zulette 
slipped away with a hasty “Excuse me, mamma!” 
and then what surprised faces there were, and 
what a torrent of questions when she re-appeared, 
laden with the refreshing compound ! 





Truly Zulette telt repaid for her tedious work 
when Mrs. Gray praised the ice-cream, saying ié | 
was the best she had ever eaten, and Miss Ida | 
wished her own sister at home were as helpful a 
little girl as she, and, best of all, when the two 
ladies had gone to their room, mamma gave her a 
kiss and called her “a real little comfort.” 

And it never would have happened if the ice-cart 
had not broken down. M. Oo. D 

iin 

Wuen Tom returned from a funeral his mother 
asked what the minister's text was. He said,— 

‘““*He’s dead, and they went up the road’—that’s 
the text.” 

The text really was as follows: 

“Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets.” 








. , 
RAupu, who was just seven, ran to his mother, | 


exclaiming,— 

“Mamma, Eva McCall says, ‘I are,’ instead of 
‘Tis.’ She doesn’t know much ‘bout ‘rithmetic, 
does she ?” 





For the Companion, 


TRICKSY TRICKETT. 





Little Master Tricksy Trickett 
Climbed upon a wooden picket; 
When he tried to turn around, 
Tripped and fell upon the ground. 
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Little Master Tricksy Trickett 
Tried to ride without a ticket; 
When the car conductor came 
Tricksy hung his head for shame. 
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Little Master Trickay Trickett 

Left ajar the garden wicket ; 

When the chickens found it out, 
How they scratched the seeds about! 








Little Master Tricksy Trickett 
Stoned a frog and killed a cricket; 
Dreamed at night—in such a fright— 
Frogs and crickets held him tight. 


~ 





Little Master Tricksy Trickett 
Ran and hid within a thicket; | 
Jack went off some crabs to find,— 
Tricksy then was left behind. 

AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 








For the Companion. 


CLARA’S STORIES. 

“Tell me a ’tory,” is Clara’s first call in the 
morning and her last one at night, while more 
than once in the middle of the night she has rus- 
tled around in her little white bed till she has wak- 
ened her mamma, with her sleepy little voice, 
“Tell ‘tory, mamma!” 

After supper, she clambers down from her high 
chair, and up into her papa’s lap, and smoothing 
the wrinkles out of her white apron with both her 
little hands, says with her brown eyes twinkling 
like two stars,— 

“Now tell ’tory, papa, bout a nawful, nawful 
lion '” 

Then such stories as papa tells of lions, and 
tigers, and bears, and crocodiles, which perform 
such pranks as wild beasts never did before. 

One night she kept him at it till he declared 
there was not another story to be ground out of 
his story-mill. 

Then she said,— 

“Well then, papa, I’ll tell you a’tory. Don’t 
you want me to? Once there was a little boy, 
’n he went to Sunday school, ’n a great big bear 
came there, ’n the little boy had a nax, 'n he took 
the nax and shot the bear right through the tail, 
’n he died. Wasn’t that the funniest story you 
never saw? 

“Now, I'll tell you ’nudder ‘tory. Once there 





was a bear, ’n he went out to pick some huckle- 
berries for dinner, ’n he found a little boy, ’n he 
took him in his mouth and climbed right up a 
great big tree, ’n there was a little bit of a tccnic 
baby up there, ’n they all staid up there till they | 
died ’n were buried up in the ground. Now tell | 
me ’tory, papa!” 

Papa says her stories beat his so far that he 
can’t tell any after that, then they have : 
frolic till bed-time. 


rreat 
Me E C. B 
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PUZZLE READINGS FOR LITTLE 
ONES. 

Ifev Eris Eeupo Nbus Hort Reey 

Oung Bird Sint Heir Pret Tyne 

Stim Ustn Otin Mypl Ay Stea Ltho 

Seyo Ungo Nesa Wayt 

Ogri Evet Heir Moth Er’sb reast 

Mymo Ther Ikno Wwou Ldso Rrow Sosh 

Ould Ibest Olen from Hera Ways 

Oi’ll Spea Ktot Hebi Rdsi nmyki Ndes Twords no 

Rhur Tthe Minm Ypla, Y. 
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“Uncie,” said a seven-year-old boy, as he stood 
looking at a speck!ed trout for the first time, “this 
fish has got the measles, hasn’t it ?” 


A TONGUE that delights to give good cheer is an 








inestimable blessing, but a tongue that tattles is 
worse than live coals in the hand. 
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(NUTS TO CRACK } 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
BEHEADINGS. 

1, Behead a singing bird, and leave a small, close 
chest. 2, Behead dislike, and leave a translation. 3, 
Behead enmity of heart, and leave a woman’s name. 
4, Behead a leader, and leave a beautiful flower. 5 
Behead parched with heat, and leave to free. 6, Be- 
head a musical character, and leave a musical instru- 
ment. 7, Behead amusing, and leave alist. 8, Behead 
to accumulate, and leave a service in the Roman 
‘atholic churches. 9, Behead in old time, and leave 
metal. 

The beheaded letters in order name one of the four 
great pagan festivals of Britain, which took place an- 
nually on the Ist of August, to celebrate the ripening of 
the grain harvest, the day being afterwards adopted by 
the Christian fathers as a Church feast. 

2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Two gulfs, if two might be, to bear one name; 
2. A battletield still flush with victory’s claim ; 
3. Oflicials of high rank in church and state; 
- A certain people thrifty more than great; 
5. A range of mountains schoolboys learn to trace}; 





- 


6. Name of a girl in the possessive case. 
3. 
SQUARE REMAINDERS. 
+ EE  @ 
- x * * e 
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Behead and curtail words having the following sig- 
nifications, and leave a word-square: <A crustaceous 
fish, a bud, a range. NUTMEG. 

4. 


AN HISTORICAL QUESTION. 
She was a quoen of high degree, — 
So says the page of history,— 
And wealth and beauty showered upon her 
Their dower of luxury and honor. 
Her courtiers bowed with haughty pride, 
And humbler subjects cursed or sighed; 
While hate of tyrants, woes of famine, 
Pressed honest statesmen, reckless gamin, 
The queen looked out where at her gate 
The crowd thronged up and lingered late. 
“Why come they here?” she wondering cried; 
“Because they starve,” a voice replied. 
“They starve! why, rather [if you please] 
Than starve, I would eat bread and cheese.” 
So spake this queen of high degree, 
In truth or fiction. Who was she? 

5 WESTBROOK. 


PUZZLE OF SEVEN. 

Fifth seventh of one of the seven churches of Asia + 
fourth seventh of the author of “ Songs of Seven” + 
first seventh of a historic building ina city built on 
seven hills + third seventh of the most illustrious of 
the seven deacons of the early Church + seventh 
seventh of acastle that has seven pillars of Gothic 
mould” +- fifth seventh of Wordsworth’s brother to 
whom the poem ‘We Are Seven” was addressed + 
fifth seventh of a character in “The House of the 
Seven Gables” = equals the ordinal of a number adopt- 
ed by the ancients as a cyclical number, and supposed 
to represent quality as well as number. 


6. 
CHARADE. 

My first is an insect that lives in a sort of republic; 
my second is an abbreviation of two Latin words; my 
third is a character in Burns’ Poems; my whole is a 
battlefield. 

7. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
- Uncivilized quite. 
A lie, black or white. 
A sailor indeed. 
This do and succeed, 
This lady site high. 
A part of the eye. 
This is said of the moon. 
He was Jacob’s third son. 
This word never use 
If you wish to refuse. 
In my primals and finals, two forms behold, 
To the life of the self-same being given. 
Imprisoned a while, my finals shall hold 
The form that anon shall soar toward heaven. 
LILIAN Payson. 
8. 


FIRST SYLLABLES. 
Place the first syllables of the names required in such 
order as to form the name of a river. 
A kind of English carriage; a county of England; 
a foreign city subject to English rule; an English pos- 
session in Africa. ° JONN. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RIDDLE. 
The ships set sail from every station, 
Their port one blissful destination ; 
But sail they well as sail they may, 
Few cast their anchors in that Bay; 
They near a point, and strive to shun it; 
Alas! the treasures strewn upon it! 
For many a fleet in many a shape 
Lies wrecked and broken on the Cape 
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PASI Pee 


-L. E. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

What city rules all the rest? Boston, (Boss town). 

What State should we miss most? Missouri, (Miss 
our cye). 

Which should you think must be the coolest river in 
England? The ice is (Isis). 

Why is the letter L like Warwickshire? 
is in the middle of England. 

When are the pages of this paper no longer black and 
white? When they are all re(a)d. 


Secause it 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Edgar, Eric, Seth, Teman, Andrew. 


2. @RAPPLB 
coR KY 
nOT 
¥F 
nA P 
2 e@7 2 8 
BONES ET 


3. Sumner, summer; Ural, Ucal; Munster, minster} 
Moses, muses; Elbe, Elba; Rhine, Rhone; veracity, 
voracity ; anent, ament; capitol, capital; Avon, Aven; 
Tiber, tuber; Ina, Ida; Omega, Onega; Nile, Nice.— 
Summer vacation. 

4. Sur (sir) Veil-lance, 


5. 1, Candidate. 
4, Dialogue. 
deer). 


2, Incline (ink-line). 
5, Superb (soup-herb). 


8, Barrack. 
6, Candia (can- 
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COLD AS A CURATIVE. 

The uses of cold as a curative 
fully set forth by Dr. W. TL. 
It tones up 
which the t 
tics 
and flabby. 


agent are somewhat 
Thompson, of New York. 
and invigorates a debilitated system in 
lood circulates so feebly that the extremi- 
cold and the weak 
In such cases, the sudden, bricf applica- 
tion of cold water to the body 
strengthens the 


are inclined to be muscles are 
arouses the 
arterial circulation. 
water increases the 


heart, and 
Salt added to the 
action. 

The wiping should be accompanied with brisk rub- 
bing. If a feeling of weakness follows, and no proper 
glow, the bath was either continued too long, or the per- 
son was too feeble for it. In that case the patient should 
have 
There 
or if that proves too much, simply expose the surface 
to cold air. But in no case neglect the friction; rub 
briskly until the skin is red. 

It stops bleeding. 


a stimulant and be wrapped up warm in bed. 
ifter, for a time, at least, use only a sponge bath, 


It does this by contracting the ar- 
As it really acts through the nerve centres that 
control the arteries, ice applied to the neck may check 
nose-bleed; over the stomach, the vomiting of blood; 
bleeding in the other. 

It arrests inflammation, or prevents it when threat- 
ened. It does this by contracting the arteries, and thus 


terios. 


and even to one hand, 


lessening the flow of blood to the part. Dry cold is 
best—ice in rubber bags. It is always called for where 
there are throbbing and heat. 


It is used to deaden sensation, preparative, say, to 
The cold 
The skin really freezes. 


opening an abscess, or amputating a finger. 
is secured by ether spray. 
The operation should be performed as soon as the skin 
is white and glistening. 

the heat of fever. This heat, when it 
passes a certain point, arrests gland secretions, and ef- 
fects destruction of substance. It may be reduced by 


It reduces 


the bath, pack, or sponging. 
a 
A MEETING-HOUSE AFLOAT. 

A Chicago paper, the terrible Dakota 
floods of last spring, gave some striking incidents of that 
sad calamity, with the usual strange mixture of oddity 
and tragedy witnessed in that form of fatal event. Ob- 
serving a house drifting bodily down the Elk River, a 
party of rescuers reached it in a boat, but saw no signs 
of life. As they turned away they caught the sound of 
a faint knocking on the under side of the roof, and they 
went back. 


describing 


By listening intently they now distinctly heard a tap 
on the under side of the shingles, and, going to the spot, 
cut a hole in the roof, and through it took out the old 
man and his daughter, more dead than alive, and ecar- 
ried them to the high ground. 

It seems that when the house floated off Mr. 
and his daughter were on the second floor. When the 
house lodged, the water rose rapidly, and they soon 
realized that they would be drowned if they stayed there. 
Above them was a garret, and, witha stick, Mr. Moore- 
ton broke the plastering overhead, and, through the 
hole made, helped his daughter up into the garret, and 
then, with her assistance, the old gentleman got up 
there also, where, not being able to break through the 
roof, they waited for death clasped in each other's 
aris. 

During the flood, a church came floating down the 
river and lodged on the lower part of Green Island. It 
was evidently of strong timbers, and came down in a 
dignitied, majestic sort of way, as though it was used to 
that sort of thing. It had a steeple, and in the steeple 
Was a bell, and, as the building rocked with the current, 


Mooreton 





or was jostled by it, the bell would toll. Over the 
trash of the ice and the roar of the flood could be heard 
the deep, monotonous clang of the bell, and the sight 


und sound were alike impressive and awe-inspiring. 


Such incidents, like the “bell of the wrecked <At/an- 


tic,” have more than once inspired poets to pen-thrilling 
lines. The tolling voice from that wrecked belfry will 
be remembered by all who heard it, with impressive 


thouults, even if the thoughts never shape themselves 
in numbers. 





_ a 
A SWIMMING RABBIT. 
A cerrespondent, writing from Iowa, sends us a de- 
scription of a singular scene he once saw: 


Upon coming to Iowa, we settlea in the bottom or 
tich valley of one of its principal rivers. The neighbor- 
hood was covered with quite a forest several miles in 
diameter. Having searcely anything but our hands 
with which to conquer the wilderness, we began opera- 
tions in the brash, as such land could be purchased for 
a trifle after the larger trees had been cut off. 

Our cabin being but a few rods from a mill-pond, we 
purchased a cheap skiff, and used it as a means of trans- 
portation to the mill, post-office and store. It was re- 
turning from one of these trips when the incident I am 
about to relate occurred. 

The day was hot, and setting the skifl’s bow well upon 





the bank, I was breathing a few moments before “pack- 
ing” the grist to the cabin. Suddenly a splash caused 
me to start, though I expected to see nothing but the rip- 
ple of some voracious pickerel pursuing its insect prey. 

But instead, I beheld a small animal swimming with 
all speed for the opposite bank. It needed no second 
glance to tell me that it was a “wild rabbit.” 

My astonishment would not have been greater had it 
been a cat, asa rabbit has fully as much antipathy to 
wetting its coat as the feline. Another splash followed, 
and a second animal, smaller than the first, but longer 


and more agile, was seen swimming in hot pursuit. It 
was a weasel. 
I watched the pursuit with great interest. But the 


rabbit began to flag when near the opposite bank of the 
river, which was quite wide at this point. My pity was 
excited for the poor animal struggling in an element for 
which it was little adapted. I interposed in its behalf, 

by attracting the attention of the weasel. Instantly he 

beat a hasty retreat. The rabbit, whose light fur kept it 
from sinking, soon regaining vigor after a short rest, 
reached the bank, and whisked his cotton tail out of 
sight in a “jiffy.” 


a ee 
A TERRIBLE THREAT. 

The standing joke on the medical profession finally 
appears in this form—used by a member of “the facul- 
ty” itself, and quite as effectively as wittily to his own 
advantage. 


A wag, having held a nice fat office for many years 
undisturbed, suddenly found himself called to account 
for some trifling discrepancies, and dismissed. In a 
terrific rage he left the scene of his disgrace, and, shak- 
ing his fist at the witnesses against him, exclaimed: 

“This is not the end of it! The conse quences be up- 
on your own heads if this results in murder 

Ie was at once arrested for threatening the life 
witness, but was released amidst shouts of 
when he explained, saying,— 

“Gentlemen, I am a regularly graduated physician. 
In the twenty years I have held office my profession 
has been sadly neglected. In consequence of present 
necessity | am forced to resume that profession to sup- 
port myself.” 

It is safe to say that he did not win patients from 
among his audience by his frank confession, if he did 
get the laugh on his enemies. 


ofa 
laughter, 


+ 
HIS INTEREST IN THE BOY. 

It is a pity that humanity should ever have a merce- 
nary motive. But for a nature so sordid as to be inca- 
pable of any higher regard for another’s life and wel- 
fare such a motive is better than none. 


A negro boy, says the Galveston News, came very 
near being run over by the locomotive of the special 
train. Had it not been that an old negro, at the risk of 
his own life, seized the boy by the collar and jerked 
him backward just as the cow-catcher reached him, he 
would undoubtedly have been cut to pieces. A gentle- 
man who witnessed the heroic act said to the old ne- 
gro,— 

“T suppose you are the father of that boy?” 

“No, sah; his fodder libs out in de country, and sends 
de boy to town to get his edification. De boy boards 
wid me, sah.” 

“You seem to take a great deal of interest in him.” 

“Indeed, I does, sah. His fodder owes me foah two 
mumfs board ob dat boy; so you see dis aint de right 
time fuah him to be run ober by de kears.” 


oat _~ 
GAVE HER A GOOD APPETITE. 
The San Francisco Chronicle gives an instance of the 
way cauticus apothecaries deal out poison to strangers, 
Mr. Joy, a druggist of that city, says: 


‘“*A woman came in here one day and asked for mor- 
phine, and I gave her some sulphi ite cinchonia, which 
resembles it in appearance, but is a harmless stimulant. 

“An hour afterwards the woman's sister rushed in 
here and accused me of aiding a suicide. ‘My sister 
has gone away in a rage to take the poison you gave 
her.’ It afterwards appeared that the would-be suicide 
went out on the bills, took the dose and lay down to 
die. After waiting for some time, and recovering from 
the terrific excitement the act caused, she felt an uncon- 

querable desire to return home and get a squ: ire mei al, 
fo r the stuff I gave her was a famous appetizer.’ 


ee 
A HOT WEATHER RHYME. 


A Texas paper bursts out in the following “Summer 
Song”’—for the dog-days. 


Did you ever hear of a drought, a regular Texas 
stew? No! then I'll invoke my panting muse and issue 
a verse ortwo. Thermometer ninety at nine, one hun- 
dred degrees at four, and ninety again at nine P. M., 
for a full month or more. So hot that you fall asleep 
over the news by mail—that a cow can’t ‘low, ora 
chicken crow, or a watch-dog wag his tail. So hot that 
men don’t speak in a healthy, natural tone, but greet as 
they meet in the dusty street with ascarcely audible 
groan. A staggering rooster reels aftera sunstruck fly, 
and a hog just winks at an ear of corn which chances 
to lie near by. Nota drop of dew by night, not adrop 
of rain by day; the wells and cisterns going dry, and 
the creeks have run away. 


a 
TRYING TO LOOK HEAVY. 
The sharpest point in ridicule of little people is to 
represent them wishing to be big. 


It is amusing, says an exchange, to watch a slim man 
weigh himself. He steps on the platform as an clephant 
steps upon a bridge, with an awful fear of breaking the 
thing down, and then puts the three-hundred-pound 
weight on the end of the beam. Of course, he takes it 
off again, but he does this most unostentatiously. Hav- 
ing found that he weighs, say, one hundred and twenty, 
if you watch him carefully you will sce him slide the 
weight along to one hundred and seventy-five. He will 
exclaim as he goes out, “I’ve lost ten pounds since last 
week!” He doesn’t say how much he weighs now; if 
you wish to know, there is the scale. He knows you 
will look. 





a “ 
HE WAS NEITHER, 

Of the two general classes of speculators in the stock 
market, those who try to force up the prices of stocks 
are called “bulls,” and those who try to crowd them 
down are called “bears.” 





A Chicago paper tells of a man who was complaining 
that he 
Wall Street and lost it all. A sympathizing triend 
asked him whether he had been a “bull” or a “bear.” 
He replied, ‘Neither; I was a jackass.” 


en 
COMMON-SENSE. 


A valuable horse had been lost, and no one could find 
him. A half-witted fellow finally brought him back, 
and to the question, **How did you find him when no 
one else could?” replied, “Wall, I just ‘quired where 
the horse was seen last, and I went thar, and sat oh a 
rock; and I just axed mysel’ if 1 was a horse, whar 
would I go, and what would I do? And then] went 
and found him.’ 

sicinsangii 





THe Marquis of Calinaux was so exceedingly cau- 
tious in everything that he wrote at the end of his will: 
“It is my last wish that I may not be buried alive, ... 
as far as this may be possible.” 


WHEN the telegraph companies are compelled to run 
their wires underground, the worms will learn to read 
by sound so as to know when the fishing is good. 


had invested a rather large sum of money in | 
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** Great aches from little toe corns grow.” The Ger- 
man Corn Remover cures them. 25 cents of druggists. 


> 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For nervous debility, enfeebled digestion, ete. Pamphlet 
free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. [Com. 


a alin ue 
Nestle’s Milk Food. 

Too much caution cannot be@exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, are open to this objection. 
Nestle’s Milk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com. 








‘Employment for the Young. He “Ap t to Students. For 
circular s, address Sylls abic Alphabe t, Box 3206, Boston. 


























{END 81 for elegant silk hs und-painted Shaving Case; 
address for Circular, E. F. S., Box 703, LaPorte, Ind. 
10 LARGE FAD cy Adve rtising Cards, all different 
for 1U-3c stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 
BARLOW'S The Family Wash Blue. 
‘or sale by Groce ade 
INDIGO BLUE rr S. WILTBERGER, Propri 
233 N. Second St., P’ hace Tphia. 
CEM PORTRAIT CALLERY. 
Thirty-six gem size photographs vodh e minent men and 
women, post- pa _ for ets. Addre 
AINE, , Roche ste r, New Hz: ampshire. 
Imp -ROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold b 


druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHA 
k. HIRES, M: S, Manufacturer, 48 N. Delaware Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 ceals. 
40 kinds of cards. 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON,19 Murray Street, New York. 





HEAPEST 


Macaulay’s His- 


opks IN THE 


History of 


ORLD 


tory of England. ag Rm 1 ge scriptive 
+ Pee 12mo vols. THO vol. handsomely catalogue 
cloth; only $2.00: oxy for only 50 cts. Free. 


MANH ATTAN BOOK CO., 16 W. 14th St., N. ¥. P.O. Box 4580 








BEATTY'S ORGANS “52 
sets reeds 8 ge 


Pianos $125 up. 
Address 


eer Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 
BEATTY x. has N.J. 


‘fend for our 10 and 95c. Packs Album Cards, 
100 att Gop and oe Er Advertising Cardsf» 


ARD: 1.00, notwoalike, ( ur packs area] full count 
nd ‘ntain nodup! cates, 

Catalogue of elegant Chromo Cards} 

furnishe | On application. 

Artna Carp Co,,119 Fulton St. N.Y. 


NEW AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. _ Illustrated 
LA with 48 Orient, Chinese and Japanese Pictures, Pen 
Scrolls, Mottves, Ferns, ete. Chinese Cover. 100 Album 
Quotations, 1 Worsted Pattern, all for 15c. 6 for 60c. 
36 Fancy Advertising and Picture Cards l2c. 100 Cards 
36e. Send Se. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Bb itiful Turkish Rug Patterns. <Any lady can 

nutke them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 

pear pes an ene business to agents, Cire <n for stamp. 
FROST & CO.,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 

lustrated Catalogue sent on 

receipt of two A cent 

stamps, P Re & SNYDER, 


Manufacturers, 124 t & 12 126 Nassau St., 


THE BEST PREPARATION — 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sample by mail 15 cts. 
Fine Toilet Soaps 20 cts. 

ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 
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Boston, Mass, 










20 Beautiful Stops, S Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case, Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
gives information which pro- 
tects the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. were al ds 


Smith, 8 W.1ith St., 





REV. T. P. CHILDS, 
Has a wonderful means of 
lent disease, CATARRH. 
can be stopped, the ulcers 
made on the syste 


TROY, OHIO, 
ermanent cure for the preva- 
he discharges from the head 
healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages m repaired by the use of Childs’ 
Catarrh Specific. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise sent free. 
Address Rey. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 











25 Imported useful 


3c. stamp to Pay postage and packing tp all those 
who mention t Tie London Import- 
ing Co., 22, 2 26 4th Ave., N. Y. 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can = carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. xury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class de ale TS. 


Newt Model, Top ~ CHAMPION 


os 


oo 






Ithasa Patent Top Snap Actio 
which the gun can be tose by Benet 1g the lever either to 
the right or left; an Bon ang pee found in noothergun. It 


n, by means of 


has the Reb ing Lock, which ensures safety in 
loading beyond a unding bo The other improvements are the 
Pistol Grip Ftock, and the Patent Fore-End 
Fast ng. By means of the Patent Fore-End aad 
~ a oe can be detached from the stock in an instant, an’ 
teal treo replaced. Theshells used in this gunare the cen- 
fire, paper or brass. The brass shells can be reloaded 
jovi times. Prices Plain Barrels, 12 bore, $15.00; Plain 
Barrels, 10 bore, $16.90; Twi st Barrels, 12 bore, $18.00; Tw ist 
Barrels, 10 bore, $19.00. Address 
JOUN P. LOVELL & SONS, Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass. 
GJ Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 








Is the pean niin that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two lsst Cold 
Medals ¢'ven by the New York State Ae 
Society on Horse-powers and Thres 
ly Thresher selected from the vast ck Fe builtin 
the Dnited States, for illustration and description in 
 Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting itas the standard 
machine of this country. Catalogue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cob. N.Y. 
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ill, Schoharie Co., 









* FOX’S PATENT, 
Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shez whim It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion. 


HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWER 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 











Heebner’s smgroved Little Giant Threshing 
ac 


hine. 
“Union” Feed Cutter, Cireular and Drag Saw Ma- 
chine, ete. Be for Catalogue 
HEEBNER & SONS, “Lansdale, Mont. Co. - Pa. 











ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurtons pastry. 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills result- 
ing from heavy, indigestible food. Sold only in cans by 
all Grocers. ROYAL B: AKING POWDE Ri Co., New Y ork. 








For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
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SKIRT! SUPPOF TER, 
te Is NOT EXCE 
Recentimprovementsadd un 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


















do 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, IN. YW. 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the “LOVELL” WASHER to 









@weTHE BEST -.72 


better work and do it easier and in less time 


than any other machine in the world. W —_ anted for 
five years, and if it don’t wash the clothes clean with- 
out rubbing, we will refund the money. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every county.Wecan 
show proof that Agents 




















are making from $75 to $150 per month. Farmers 
make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have 
great_success seliing this Washer. Retail Price only 
&5. Sample to those desiring an agency $2. Also the 
Celebrat: d KEYSTONE W RINGERS at manufact- 
urers’ lowest price. We invite the strictest investiga- 
tion. ur address on a postalcard for further 


Send us 
particulars. Lovett WASHER Co., Erie, Pa. 


